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NOTES FROM BOSTON, 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, September Ig, 1893. 

While I was walking, some months ago, through 
the pleasant glades of Franklin Park, in company 
with an Englishman, the conversation turned on the 
vicissitudes of a literary career, and my friend, to 
illustrate his view of it, told me of an acquaintance of 
his who, until a very short time before, had enjoyed 
an exceptionally delightful and lucrative position as 
the London editor of a large provincial newspaper. 
He was enabled to supplement his salary by supply- 
ing letters to an important New York daily, and in 
other ways. His savings he had carefully invested in 
several Australian or New Zealand banks. His pro- 
vincial newspaper changed hands, and after due 
notice he was relieved of his office. About the same 
time, for some reason of retrenchment, the New York 
paper discontinued his correspondence, and one after 
another seven banks, in which he had distributed his 
deposits, suspended payment. 

His wife was an American, and as he had enjoyed 
considerable training in journalism in St. Louis and 
other American cities, he decided to come over here 
for a change. He has been living at Farmington, 
Connecticut, and has employed his time in writing 
a book that should give to Americans somewhat the 
same idea of English political and social conditions 
that Bryce’s great work gives of the United States. 
He describes very succinctly, but with masterly pre- 
cision, the details of urban and rural government, 
methods of election and taxation, the treatment of the 
poor, the administration of justice, the distribution 
of education, the proceedings of Parliament. The 
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author, Mr. Edward Porritt, has had exceptional ad- 
vantages for knowing thoroughly the working of 
English politics, and what is almost as important, the 
very points upon which Americans are least informed 
as to the differences between English and American 
institutions. It will prove of great value and interest. 
It will be published by T. Y. Crowell & Company, 
under the title: ‘‘The Englishman at Home: His 
Privileges and Responsibilities.” 

Mr. Charles Knowles Bolton, the poet, who, as I 
believe I have mentioned before, is connected with 
the Harvard University Library, has found a con- 
genial subject of biography in the life of Saskia van 
Ulenburgh, the jolly wife of the great Dutch painter 
Rembrandt. Really very little is known about her, 


but what little is known is touched with the hues of 
romance; and just as a little soap and glycerine in 
water will enable one to blow up a huge bubble, 
glittering with prismatic colors, so Mr. Bolton has 
used to the best advantage the modicum of fact and 


the legitimate ingredient of imagination to make out 
a most ingenious and entertaining little volume 
charmingly illustrated with various reproductions of 
known and suspected portraits of the buxom Saskia 
and others immortalized by Rembrandt's genius. It 
will make one of the daintiest books of the season and 
will be added to Messrs. Crowell’s list of Autumn 
publications. 

I must speak briefly of yet one other prospective 
volume which will interest all Harvard men, and that 
is a collection of Professor Ernest Francisco Fenol- 
losa’s poems, including his Phi Beta Kappa poem, 
‘‘East and West" and the symphony-poem, the 
* Discovery of America,” concerning which I wrote 
some months ago. A great many requests have been 
made for this volume. This also will be published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Company. Professor Fenollosa 
had the honor of being selected by the Japanese 
Government to represent Japan on the International 
Jury that passed on the paintings at the Columbian 
Exposition. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have on their list for pub- 
lication this Autumn three volumes of poems: ‘‘ Such 
As They Are"’ is the odd title of a small quarto of 
poems by Colonel Higginson and his wife, Mary 
Thacher Higginson. It will appear in October. 
‘Allegretto’’ is the pretty title of Miss Gertrude 
Hall's little volume, which is to be illustrated by 
Oliver Herford, whose clever and witty designs, often 
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enhancing his own verses, are well known to readers 
of St. Nicholas and Life. ‘‘Far From To-Day” 
was a collection of poems in prose; Miss Hall's 
formal verse is not less delightful. The third volume 
bears the name of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
and is entitled ‘‘ For Fifty Years.” Dr, Hale bids 
fair to win the epitaph which was appropriated to 
Goldsmith: Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit. He is 
also represented on Roberts Brothers’ Autumn list 
with a volume of ‘ Helpful Words,” selected from 
his writings by Mary B. Merrill. 

November will see completed the most important 
work on music that this country has as yet produced. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Famous Composers and their Works.” 
The various articles are by capable music critics and 
connoisseurs, native and foreign, under the general 
editorship of Professor John K. Paine, of Harvard 
University, who selected the corps of contributors, 
while Mr. Theodore Thomas and Karl Klauser have 
passed on the musical illustrations. It is well known 
that most of the portraits that are current of the great 
composers are mere fancy pictures. In this work the 
most unwearying pains have been taken to get 
authentic effigies. The publishers are the J. B. Millet 
Company, who have delightful quarters on H incock 
Avenue, looking out on the State-house grounds. Mr. 
Millet is a brother of the well-known artist, Frank 
B. Millet. whose decoration of the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion Buildings have given him such an enviable 
reputation in addition to that before well won as a 
painter. Mr. J. B. Millet was for some years the art 
director of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, at a time 
when their best work in illustration was done. He 
afterwards was connected with Scribner's Month/y in 
the same specialty. His sister is just engaged to Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter of the Boston //era/d, author of 
“The Cruise of a Land Yacht,” and interested in all 
that concerns the greater Boston, especially the 
wonderful series of parks designed to take in every- 
thing of broader value in the regions around Boston, 
such as the Blue Hills of Milton and the Middlesex 
Fells. Mr. Frank Millet’s wife is a sister of Mr. 
Bradford Merrill and Mr. Royal W. Merrill, both of 
whom were formerly connected with the Philadelphia 
Press, the one having been since responsible editor 
of the New York Press, and the other holding an 
important position on the Marl and Express. Mr. 
Royal Merrill had an unequalled memory for every 
thing that ever happened in the theatrical or musical 
world. Mr. Millet’s right-hand man is Mr. Arthur J. 
Mundy, who was connected with the subscription 
department of Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The 
success of their enterprise may be imagined when it 
is known that they have almost, and confidently 
expect to have more than ten thousand paid sub- 
scribers to their ‘‘ Famous Composers,”’ the subscrip- 
tion price being fifteen dollars. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. have in preparation a 
little volume designed as a guide for a Laboratory 
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Course in Psychology, by Professor Edmund C. 
Sandford, of Clarke University. It gives a very 
curious set of experiments on the delicacy of the 
various senses. Another interesting book, under 
preparation by the same enterprising firm, isa transla- 
tion of Froebel’s ‘‘ Die Erziehung der Menschheit,”’ by 
William H. Herford, of London. It introduces an 
innovation which I hope will not be followed; the 
common nouns are capitalized as in German. I 
should believe rather in using fewer capitals than are 
even now used. But the book itself ought to be in 
the hands of every educator, whether parent or teacher, 

Some yearsago the Hon. John D. Long, ex-Governor 
of Massachusetts, published for private circulation a 
dainty little volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Bites of a 
Cherry.” Mr. T. B. Aldrich (who has, by the way, 
just bought a piece of land near the mouth of the 
Penobscot River, where he intends to build a summer 
residence) will publish on the first Saturday in October 
a new collection of short stories which bears the title 
‘‘ Two Bites at a Cherry.”” He hastwo other books 
also in preparation at Houghton, Mifflin & Company's 
—one is a graphico-historical account of his native 
city, Portsmouth (which, by the way, is known to all 
the natives of that region as Porchmouth). Ports- 
mouth is the ‘‘ Rivermouth” of ‘“‘ The Story of a Bad 
Boy,’’ and certainly offers every opportunity for a 
most delightful book. His other volume will be a 
new edition of the play of ‘‘ Mercedes,” presented 
last spring at Palmer’s Theatre in New York. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company have a very remark- 
able list of publications for the month of October: it 
is quite too long to detail. Perhaps one of the most 
interesting volumes will be the letters of Professor 
Asa Gray, the eminent botanist, edited by his widow, 
Mrs. Jane Loring Gray. All Harvard men particu- 
larly, who hold Professor Gray’s memory dear, will 
find the greatest delight in these memorials of one 
who was not only one of the greatest of botanists, but 
also aman of marvellously varied attainments, scien- 
tific and literary. 

Doctor George Birkbeck Hill of Oxford, who has 
been spending the summer with his Son-in-law at 
Barnstable, expects to sail for England on the four- 
teenth of October. Professor Hill is the editor of the 
latest and best edition that was ever published of 
Boswell's Johnson. It was issued most elegantly by 
the Clarendon Press at Oxford, and the publishers 
had a large number of copies which were meant for 
sale in the United States, where the demand had 
been very large until the Harfer’s, much against 
Professor Hill’s wishes, brought out a reprint. Itis a 
misfortune that this American edition will probably 
prevent the issue of a second edition, for which he 
had been preparing and which he meant to make a 
great deal better than the first. Dr. Hill writes me 
that he can hardly hope to live to see the superfluous 
copies of the English edition sold, as he suffers a 
great deal from ill health. 
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Students of English literature and particularly of 
the stage, will welcome a series of text-books prepar- 
ing under the auspices of Ginn & Company. “A 
Plot-Book of Some Elizabethan Plays,” in two 
volumes, edited by George Pierce Baker, Instructor 
in English, at Harvard University, will contain the 
sources of plots of plays by Greene, Peele, Marlow, 
and other dramatists. There will be statements of 
the origin of each story, notes on authors and trans- 
lators and the stories themselves will be given gener- 
ally in full. The editor also compares the plays with 
their sources, showing the variations introduced. 

“Specimens of the Pre-Shakesperian Drama’”’ is 
the title of a work edited by Professor John Matthews 
Manly, of Brown University. The first volume will 
contain Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes; the 
second Udall's ‘‘ Raufe Royster Doyster,” ‘‘ Gorbu- 
duc” and Plays of Lyly, Greene and Peele. All the 
specimens given will be complete. These four 
volumes mentioned will certainly prove a God-send 
to students unable to have access to large libraries. 
They belong tothe Athenzum Press Series, issued 
under the general supervision of Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge of Harvard and Professor C. T. 
Winchester of Wesleyan University. Chaucer, 
Ancient Ballads, Spenser, Milton, and a score of 
other classic English authors will be included in this 
scholarly series, the editors of which include Professor 
Barrett Wendell, Mr. Lewis E. Gates and Dean 
Briggs of Harvard, Professor Dowden of Dublin, 
Professor Arlo Bates of the Institute of Technology, 
and his predecessor, Professor Carpenter, and many 
others. 

Mr. Underwood, who recently succeeded Wallace 
Bruce as United States Consul at Leith, writes me that 
since his arrival in Scotlind, August 15th, ‘‘the weather 
has been five and never did this noble city (Edin- 
burgh) look grander than to-day.’’ ‘I have visited 
some wild glens,” he writes. ‘“‘and skirted great 
mountains, sometimes on foot and again ina carriage. 

. « The air on the high moors is full of the deli- 
cate scent of the heather and is most exhilarating,” 
Here, in Boston, the days are still occasionally what 
Dr. Johnson would call “ canicular.”’ 

Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, who has been for 
some weeks at Great Malvern, on account of her 
health, expects to sail for Boston on the 1gth of 
October. By the time she arrives, perhaps, B ston 
will have resumed its distinctively Yankee character. 
At present it is strongly permeated with a Gallic 
flavor; the harbor is dignified with three noble French 
cruisers, and M. Paul Bourget, who are supposed to 
be studying us with a critic’s eye or a novelist’s, which 
is the same thing, is at the Brunswick with his wife. 
Professor von Helmholz is also visiting Boston and 
receiving many distinguished attentions. The theatres 
are in full swing with every variety of light opera, 
from “* Venus ’’ down or up to “Prince Pro Tem,” 
and the salvation which was promised by the defunct 
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society to which so many of us were pronounced 
honorary members is still afar. The Boston Hera/d, 
however, in a recent editorial made boast of our 
Dr. Holmes (who has just celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday) and Mr, Parkman (who bas just celebrated 
his seventieth) and declared triumphantly that with 
such a galaxy—to which it added Miss Sarah Orne 
Jewett and Ms. Mary Wilkins—Boston still was 
paramountas a literary centre ! 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS. 
Second-hand history is poor stuff. Yet we all feed 
on it when if we but choose we could get our own 
fresh sense of the past, for the chief books out of 
which history is made are not so much bigger than 
the histories we read. It is more worth while to see 
once with eyes of your own than to read ten times 
through the eyes of others. John Winthrop was for 
one colony Massachusetts, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, what Washington was for the thirteen in the 
eighteenth. Like Washington he was called past 
forty to the work of his life and saved the colony 
from itself and the elements. Mr. Joseph Hopkins 
Twichell, who three years ago published a good short 
life of the first Governor of Massachusetts colony, has 
now gathered in ‘‘Some Puritan Love Letters”’ the 
correspondence over twenty years of Winthrop and 
his wife. Reading these letters will bring that day 
closer than any history, and the manner of men and 
women who mide us what we are and into whose 
works all the land has entered stands in these pages. 
For those who wish to go farther and make this one 
life clear to them, which is much better for true his 
tory study thin reading many books about the period, 
there is much material, Besides Mr. Twichell’s life 
there is another smail one by Mr. C. K. True. A 
descendint, Robert C. Winthrop, has written a two- 
volu'ne | fe and letters. The Winthrops had a happy 
hibit of saving letters, papers and diaries, and the 
M i-sichusetts Historical Society has published some 
nin volumes of their family papers, the last volume 
covering the period trom 1675 to 1728; and as 
Wi sthre>p came ia in 1630, this history of an American 
family in ts own letters, accounts and papers now 
covers a full century. But of it all, the best is in 
thse letters. a good book to remember in December 
when a min is searching for some small token to say 
in some new way thut there are still wives as faithful, 
loving and true as Margaret Tyndal Winthrop and 
husbinds who sull, though unworthy, know their 
w rth. 
**% 

Dr. Goldwin Smith has written a short history of 
the United Stites, whose avowed purpose is to inform 
the traveling Englishman, but whose real end is to 
say once more what Dr. Smith has said so often and 
mo-t truly, that our history and England's are but 
the history of one race, which should be united and is 
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instead divided. All the acts, facts and mistakes of 
the past four hundred years is read by Dr. Smith in 
this light. His work is sound and round in the whole 
and flecked by small errors. Roger Williams was 
not a ‘‘ Welshman,” but a Lincolnshire Englishman 
and shorthand reporter. The charter oak was in 
Connecticut, not Rhode Island. It was not in the 
Senate, but House that John Randolph aired his 
truculence. Scarcely a quotation is accurate. But 
any one could find outthese errors. Fewcould grasp 
the world of facts in four hundred vears and put them 
in one ordered book of three hundred and twelve 
pages. For Americans the work is most useful, because 
it puts the Revolution in a truer light than our own his- 
tories, though here and elsewhere Dr. Smith fails to 
feel the thrill and throb of national life which has 
driven us on to destiny, crushing much by the way 
that we might stand. For so far as the English race 
is concerned, ‘‘ We are the people,” and Europe and 
England in the end will be interesting as Etruria and 
Latium are, because out of them Rome was built. 


* 
* * 


‘“‘ Birds in a Village,’’ with its other essays, by Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, the naturalist of the pampas, is 
really a plea for the salvation of our birds from the 
sportsman, and that other pestilent destroyer, the 
collector. No one can write about birds and be dull, 
if he will only tell what he sees, though I always find 
gossip about birds, I do not know like gossip about 
people I have never met, and Mr. Hudson's birds are 
all English; but about them he is full of a fresh 
fact and fancy. His pages are overspread with 
sadness, as must be if one loves birds and knows 
how our woods are being silenced by the milliner, the 
collector and the “hunter.”” It breaks one’s heart 
to think all this summer, for no purpose, birds 
have been dropping to the guns of young fowlers, 
when their habits can be studied a thousandfold 
better with an opera glass than a shotgun, and the 
birds learned in detail in collections. 

*% 

If Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts wrote it all like this 

the closing verse of his Shelley threnody : 
‘So might some lord of men, whom force and fate, 

And his great heart’s unvanquishable power 

Have thrust with storm to his supreme estate, 

Anend by night his solitary tower. 

High o’er the city’s lights and cries uplift. 

Silent he ponders the scrolled heaven to read, 

And the keen stars’ conflicting menage sift 

Till the slow signs recede, 

And ominously scarlet dawns afar 

The day he leads his legions forth to war.’’ 
a new poet would have come out of the North. Let 
us hope that his next volume will all be like the last 
verse of “Songs of the Common Day and Ave!” and 
not like its commonplace verse and studied descrip- 
tions—accurate but sapless. 
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Flippancy is one of the worst and most serious faults 
which a child's history can have. It marred Mr, 
John Bonner's “‘ Child’s History of Rome,’ and made 
it a book which I regret having read and gained 
from it my first and a very false impression of Rome. 
No, not my first, that came from a Roman bridge, 
still sound after 1800 years. Mr. Bonner’s tone is 
better in ‘‘A Child's History of France;” but the 
book is without a map from end to end, the illustra- 
tions are poor and look as if Harper’s had drawn on 
old cuts, and the comment is commonplace. 

xx 

“‘The Faience Violin,’’ by Champfleury, and fairly 
translated by Mr. W. H. Bishop, is one of those 
tales of high technical skill, which only the French 
display at their best. It is short, you can read it ata 
sitting, and the story could be told in five lines; but 
the telling of it! So vivid, so well drawn, so 
balanced. His poor hero, so infected with the col- 
lector’s itch—the most incurable of cravings—is in 
some sense Champfleury himself. For in his later 
years this keen pen gave up literature, produced 
nothing, took notes incessantly, collected vast maga- 
zines of fact on French caricature, faience and all 
manner of bric a brac, and discharged them in 
familiar articles. Now ‘‘ The Faience Violin”’ is all 
form. You see in it why Champfleury can be 
credited with beginning realism, and his life and 
work seemed to men who saw both an ironical pro- 
test against things as they are, 

x" % 

Mr. Edward T. Bubier, 2d, has written a practical 
hand-book of modern photography, short and for 
the most part familiar; but with an unusual number of 
good hints—as a paste-board cone about the lens in 
landscape work and the direction to place groups ten 
feet out from the background. 

Pal 

Mr. Robert Grant has done many good things 
since he published “‘ The Little Tin-Gods on Wheels”’ 
fourteen years ago; but he has done nothing better 
than “ The Opinions of a Philosopher,’”’ which after 
its course in Scribner's, enters on longer fame as a 
book. Thus and so, one can say to the man who 
seeks to reconstruct this decade a century hence, 
men thought and felt and loved in the year of our 
Lord, 1893. It is not easy to show in what precise 
fashion an American loves his wife and children as 
no other man does and better; but Mr. Grant has 
done this. 

**% 

I do not know that I ever heard ot Nicholas 
Breton, an Elizabethan worthy, until I saw the volume 
of selections made from his forgotten works by 
Alexander B. Grosart. A sketch of him it is true 
does not appear in the Encyclopedia, in Taine, or in 
any other of a half dozen reviews of English litera- 
ture and as many anthologies. Yet this only shows 
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how the world forgets what it should remember just 
as individuals have ignorant patches they are 
ashamed to confess. These extracts, under the title 
“A Bower of Delights,” make a volume which no 
one once reading will forget. How they did write in 
those days! So that the men one forgets and neglects 
are better than those remembered and sought in the 
centuries since. 
«*s 

The prodigious popularity of ‘‘ Ben Hur”’ I have 
never been able to understand. No such success 
comes without good reason, but that reason escapes 
me. The “ Prince of India” is of another sort. It 
is pure romance ,spun through swift incident and 
incessant change on a back-ground of historic in- 
terest. General Wallace has introduced our old 
friend the Wandering Jew, and placed him in the 
most picturesque incident of the last thousand years, 
the taking of Constantinople, with an impossible love- 
story between its conqueror and a Byzantine prin- 
cess. The admirable advice of the proprietor of a 
weekly story paper to a contributor: ‘‘Make ’em 
young, and have something happen every thousand 
words,” has been followed to the letter by General 
Wallace. His readers will be many; his critics will 
ke few. 


* 
* * 


Dr. Charles Waldstein is a New York boy of Jewish 
birth with an amazing eye for Greek archeology. 
His work has thus far just missed the note of h'gh 
scholarship. His “‘ John Ruskin”’ discusses on com- 
mon-place lines the work of a great man. It does 
not add much to the comprehension of John Ruskin, 
but it defines Dr. Waldstein with great accuracy. 

x % 

“The New Redemption” is a clear uncomprom- 
ising utterance of the inevitable conflict between 
Christ’s teaching and the competitive selfishness on 
which modern society and most of all, its business- 
life, rests. No earnest, sincere Christian can read this 
book by Professor George Dr. Herron without sharp 
searching of heart, and if he is clear sighted he will 
see, as Professor Herron apparently does not, that 
the measure of responsibility for modern competition 
rests not on those who win its prizes, but on all who 
share in its methods. This omission does not, how- 
ever, prevent this small book from being full of a 
very earnest, honest preachment which goes to the 
care of daily business duty. 

x*% 

Mrs. Bellamy and her able and industrious coad- 
jutors on the Committee on Literature of the New 
York ‘“‘Woman’s Board,” were extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in gathering over 2500 volumes written by 
women of the States. This has been succeeded by 
six small volumes, the ‘“ Distaff Series,” reviewing 
the literary work of New York women. By far the 
most original and important of these compilations is 
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the one on “Early Prose and Verse,” with intro- 
ductory essays by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle and Mrs. 
Emily Ellsworth Ford. Each reviews the early 
beginnings of American letters and deals with a 
field of which little is known, and while there is 
little or nothing of intrinsic importance in these 
extracts of prose and verse in the last century and 
this, they have their historical value and attest great 
diligence in their compilation. 


‘¢CAPE COD FOLKS”’ AND ITS AUTHOR. 
Mrs. Sarah Pratt McLean Greene comes of a well- 
known and influential family, for many years resident 
in New England. Her husband was a member of a 
distinguished family in Fremont, Ohio. Her married 
life was spent in foreign travel and in some of the 
wildest and most remote regions of the West, where 
the death of her two boys and then of her husband 
turned her happiness into an almost tragic sorrow, 
explaining the simple but pathetic dedication of 
‘* Lastchance Junction.” 

Mrs. Greene has written, besides ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks,” 
‘“‘Towhead; the Story of a Girl,” ‘‘Some Other 
Folks,’’ ‘‘ Leon Pontifex,” ‘‘ Lastchance Junction," 
and ‘Vesty of the Basins.”” English editions of 
‘Cape Cod Folks’’ and “‘ Lastchance Junction’ have 
made the author well known in London. 

The story of “‘ The Story of Cape Cod Folks” is 
simply this: A young and inexperienced publisher, 
—manuscript composed with no design of publica- 
tion, and the two, manuscript and publisher, inci- 
dentally brought together. In speaking of the matter 
to an enquirer the author has said: 

“I wrote the book as an adventure and for entertainment ; 
it lay for over a year in my library, untkought of and un- 
touched. Then my brother-in-law urged me to let a young 
publisher, a friend of his, take the manuscript. He was 
pleased with it and wished to undertake its publication. 
He knew, of course, that the names were real, and talked 
that matter over at length with me and my sister and 
brother-in-law; but he said the names were good and 
the place remote, and he was sure no trouble would 
follow, and I believe that he was as magnificently inno- 
cent and undesigning in the matter as we. This is hard 
to realize in looking back after the commotion the book 
made ; but then you can readily see how it was not expected 
that any commotion would be made, but an edition or so sail 
placidly on and never be much heard of anyway. The book, 
however, became popular at once on publication, and several 
editions had been sold before the rumpus about the names 
arose at all. I think that was the work of lawyers—all 
through the affair I received the kindest communications from 
my friends most concerned in it, on the Cape, and do still. 

But I immediately changed the numes. The suit was 
brought against my publisher and it greatly advertised the 
book ; but the mistake—innocently as it came about on our 
part, was one that it seems to me I should be least likely 
of anyone in the world to make, for I do hold the private 
life of individuals most sacred; but the fact that I had not 
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originally written the book for publication (having never 
published anything at that time), and the inexperience of the 
publisher, the anticipation of a small and quiet sale—all this 
must account for it. The publisher referred to, is now at 
the head of a firm in Boston, and I should not wish to say 
anything to injure him, although at the time and afterwards, 
whenever necessary, I have by publication in various journals 
had the truth distinctly and fairly understood that he knew 
wholly about the names being real, and talked it over on 


various occasions with us.’ 


FROM THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 

BERLIN, September, 1893. 
Not long ago the Frankfurter Zeitung, one of the 
most widely-read of German journals, developed a 
scheme for the establishment of a School of Journal- 
ism which merits some attention. The idea is not 
new, and has already been put in practice elsewhere, 
lately, I believe, at Durham, N.C. ; but the course 
of instruction here proposed is unusually comprehen- 
sive, and would require years for its completion. 
There is, perhaps, no profession which demands such 
general and accurate knowledge of men and things. 
A thoroughly equipped lawyer must be, to some ex- 
tent, familiar with every branch of human knowl- 
edge; anaccomplished journalist must be conversant 
with all these—e/ guibusdam aliis. It is doubtless 
true, in one sense, that the journalist, like the poet, 
is born, not made. Whatthe /rankfort Gazette pro- 
poses is, not to create the requisite qualifications, but 
to develop the naturally implanted germs. To this 
end it suggests the establishment of an institute, with 
two courses—one theoretical, the other practical. The 
first should embrace (1) Contemporary history since 
the French Revolution, the constitutional history of 
England and the United States, and the history of 
the political institutions and parties of the present 
day. (2) Political economy, including commercial 
policy, financial organization, the Bourse, the railway 
system, and statistical science. (3) Legislation, in- 
cluding the regulation of the press and copyright 
treaties. (4) Domestic and foreign literature, the 
development of journalism, the history of the plastic 
arts, of painting, and of music. (5) Modern lan- 
guages, with exercises in composition and style. (6) 
The technology of journalism, including all questions 
of administration, and an inquiry into the principles 
and tendencies of the principal foreign and domestic 
journals, their editors and their history. 

The second or practical course would embrace 
lessons in type-setting, proof-reading, printing, etc., 
as well as practice in preparing parliamentary and 
court reports, literary and artistic reviews, theatrical 
critiques, polemical essays, and every descnption of 
newspaper article. It is proposed also that the 
Academy shall publish a journal, to be edited by the 
pupils in turn. Itis rather an ambitious project, but 
it would be difficult to over-estimate the benefits 
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which might accrue from its realization, not only to 
the press itself, but to the people at large, who are so 
apt to derive their opinions from their favorite 
paper. 

If ‘‘George Eliot’’ were still living she might 
plume herself upon a distinction which few writers 
of English fiction have attained. Her great romance, 
‘“* Daniel Deronda,”’ has been tran:lated into Hebrew 
by David Frischmann, and has just been published 
in that language by Schuldberg, of Warsaw. The 
translator declares that in the composition of this 
work the authoress must have been divinely in- 
spired. ‘‘ Who,” he asks, ‘‘could have so precisely 
instructed this Gentile in the minutest particulars of 
the Jewish life? Who planted this law of truth and 
spirit of prophesy in her heart? Who moved her to 
predict our future, and to announce to us the glad 
tidings of our return to Zion? It was no less thana 
God-sent revelation !"’ 

An interesting literary discovery has just been 
made in the city libr-ry of Nuremberg by Herr 
Mummenhoff, the librarian, and the keeper of the 
city archives. In the eighth volume of the printed 
catalogue of the Bibliotheca Novica Williana, which 
forms a part of the library, appears this entry: 
‘“No. 235. An old volume by Paul Weber, journey- 
man locksmith, collected and completed 1549, M. S.” 
As no one knew who Paul Weber was, this attracted 
no aitention until Herr Mummenhoff chanced to 
examine the book itself, and found it to bea collec- 
tion of gIg short poems, by forty five different 
authors, collected, as the preface explicitly stats, by 
Bartl (not Paul) Weber, and copied at his request by 
no less distinguished a personage than Hans Sachs, 
the famous shoemaker poet of the Sixteenth Century, 
and chief of the Nuremberg ‘‘ Meistersinger.’ A 
comparison of the handwriting with authentic speci- 
mens of the poet's chirography proves the statement 
of the preface to be true, and an examination of the 
contents of the volume shows that by far the greater 
portion of the ballads, which are mostly versi ns of 
stories from the Oid and New Testaments and of 
remarkable incidents drawn from profane history, are 
by Hans Sachs himself, and it is believed th:t many 
of them have been hitherto unpublished. (Goedeke 
in his history of German poetry, refers to this 
manuscript, and states that it was written by Hans 
Sachs, and contained a number of his poems; but 
expresses a doubt whether it is still in existence. 

An important work has just been published by 
Parey, of Berlin, entitled ‘‘ Agriculture in the United 
States of North America; with a general view of the 
economical, social, and educational conduion of the 
country at the time of America's entry upon the fifth 
century after its discovery. By Friedrich Oetken.” 
It is a bulky volume of 864 pages, upon which the 
author has evidently expended a great deal of earnest 
labor. His aim has been to give a faithful picture of 
industrial life in the United States; and althouzh the 
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work is principally devoted to agricultural interests, 
there are chapters upon social relations, the rewards 
of labor, trades-unions, schools, taxes, competition 
and monopolies, the position of woman, and immigra- 
tion. The book is well written, with an evident desire 
to be thoroughly impartial. It is clearly the fruit of 
careful and painstaking investigation, and may serve 
to dispel many errors hitherto prevalent on this side 
ofthe water. It is brought down to the latest date, 
and notices the most recent achievements of American 
enterprise. 

It is not often that a serious blunder can be detected 
in the literary columns of the London 7Zzmes, but one 
which occurred in its article on the ‘ Books of the 
Week,’’ in a recent issue, is worth mentioning. Ina 
notice of the recently published life of A. Bronson 
Alcott, the American peddler-philosopher, it says: 
“Even Emerson, who started with a boundless 
opinion of Alcott’s powers, came at last to write of 
him, in his “‘ Fable for Critics”’: (!) 

«« While he talks he is great, but goes out like a taper 

If you shut him up closely with pen, ink, and paper ; 
Yet his fingers itch for ’em from morning till night, 
And he thinks he does wrong if he don’t always write.”’ 

The error is all the more remarkable, as the name 
of James Russell Lowell is not altogether unknown 
in the diplomatic and aristocratic circles of England, 
to say nothing of its literary society. Vernon. 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ RUTLEDGE.”’ 
One of the notable points in the history of American 
literature was the great success of the novel ‘‘ Rut- 
ledge,’ published in 1860, the long continued discus- 
sion and inquiry as to its authorship and the remark- 
able claims of two or three women in various parts of 
the country to have written it. The book ran through 
edition after edition, and was talked about with equal 
vigor in the newspaper columns and in drawing-rooms 
and boarding schools. While this furore was going on 
the mysterious author of ‘ Rutledge,” a young girl, 
Miriam Coles, was living quietly in her home at Oyster 
Bay and listening gravely to the denials of her family 
that she had written the book or had anything to do 
with it. The secret was well kept until two other 
books from the same pen had appeared, “ The Suther- 
lands”’ and “ Louie’s Last Term at St. Mary’s,”’ and 
until Miss Coles had married a New York lawyer, 
Sydney S. Harris. Mrs. Harris’ mother was a Weeks, 
and the family homestead was the present house of 
John A. Weeks, at Oyster Bay. Here Miss Coles, 
who was born at Dosoria, on East Island, wrote the 
first part of ‘‘ Rutledge,” with no confidante but her 
mother. The device of the heroine without a name, 
one of the features that caused the widespread dis- 
cussion of the novel, was a suggestion of the mother. 
George Eliot has somewhere recorded her conviction 
that almost all modern literature has owed its exist- 
ence to the pressing need of money. ‘“ Rutledge” 
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was one of the exceptions which prove the rule. It 
was written out of the enthusiasm of a young girl for 
story-telling, for which the book proved that she had 
a remarkable gift. It was begun in Oyster Bay, and 
finished in New York, where the family went for 
the winter. The claims of the people who thought 
they recognized Miss Coles in the anonymous 
novel were met by emphatic denials from her 
brothers, who naturally did not believe their sister 
had written a book without their knowing some- 
thing about it, and amid the general chorus of guesses 
their guess was not considered decisive. 


‘‘ Rutledge” sold better than any American novel up 
to its time, except ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” and is sell- 
ing still. Its sale has been surpassed by that of some 
more recent sensational books upon a lower level, but 
‘Rutledge’ remains and always will remain one of 
the landmarks of success in American literature. 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard explains the source of. Mrs, 
Harris’ success in a review of one of her later books, 
“Phoebe.” He says: ‘‘ The author is a healthy, right- 
minded and very womanly writer, and in ‘Phoebe’ 
she has delineated a character which will commend 
itself to a great many healthy, right-minded people. 
She is a story-teller, not an analogist.”’ 

Mrs. Harris’ second or third book, ‘‘ Louie’s Last 
Term at St. Mary’s,”’ settled the question of author- 
ship, because the scene is laid at St. Mary's School at 
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Brighton, N. J., where Mrs. Harris was educated 
under Bishop Doane, the father of the present bishop 
of Albany. Her other books are “ Frank War- 
rington,”’ “ St. Philips,’’ ‘‘ Round Hearts,” a collec- 
tion of children’s short stories; ‘‘ Richard Vander- 
mark,” ‘‘A Perfect Adonis,”’ ‘ Missy," ‘‘ Happy Go 
Lucky,” ‘‘Phoebe”’ and “An Utter Failure.’’ The 
scene of “‘ Missy ”’ is laid at Oyster Bay and of “ Happy 
Go Lucky” at Southampton. Mrs, Harris is an excep- 
tion among American authors in that she has almost 
never written a magazine article or a short story. She 
prefers novels and she sticks to them persistently. She 
has, however, prepared two devotional books, ‘‘A 
Rosary for Lent’’ and “‘ Dear Feast of Lent,” which 
have been found useful by a great many of her fellow 
Episcopalians and have had a large sale. 

Personally, Mrs. Harris is rather a tall woman, of 
fine presence and graceful carriage, with regular 
features, brilliant black eyes and black hair without a 
thread of gray, although her eldest son was married 
to the daughter of Judge Brady, in New York, years 
ago. She talks pleasantly, but with a good deal of 
reserve about herself and her books. She said to the 
writer recently : “I don’t think I should have pub- 
lished ‘ Rutledge’ if I had thought the authorship 
would become known. I had a great shrinking from 
publicity, and since I have written systematically I 
have not been able to see why I should be any more 
of a public personage than if I did not write. There 
is a good deal of writing for the sake of the publicity 
which it involves. I do not care for that sort of thing. 
Partly for that reason and partly because I am a busy 
woman I have not joined public literary societies or 
women’s clubs. Atthe same time I recognize the 
usefulness of such associations, and I have ina 
measure overcome my personal repugnance to them.”’ 

One result of the strict privacy which Mrs. Harris 
has maintained is that two or three impostors have 
been able to flourish in various parts of the country 
upon the claim that they wrote ‘‘ Rutledge.”” The 
most remarkable of these was a woman who was 
killed by arunaway accident at St. Paul, Minn., ten 
years ago. She called herself Miriam Coles Harris, 
and her death was telegraphed all over the country 
by that name, while the real Mrs, Harris was in her 
country house at Southampton. The Minnesota 
woman, it was shown, had been traveling for two or 
three years in various parts of the West and South as 
Mrs. Harris. She is said to have been an educated 
and intelligent woman, but inasmuch as it was dis- 
covered that she had been a forger, and had suffered 
a term of imprisonment for that offense, she was not 
an agreeable sort of double to have. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


=Rider Haggard’s new novel, ‘ Montezuma’s 
Daughter,” will be published in the autumn by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., with illustrations by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. N. Y. Times. 
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‘¢DAN’L”’ DAWSON’S BOOK. 


“‘The Seeker in the Marshes and Other Poems”’ by 
Mr. Daniel L. Dawson, is a beautifully printed and 
exquisitely bound volume, containing Mr. Dawson's 
poetry, which has before appeared in the magazines. 
None of Philadelphia's poets surpass Mr. Dawson in 
skillful and melodious versification, and few of them 
have his wide experience and far-reaching sym- 
pathies. The volume contains about fifty selections, 
ranging from gay to grave, and presenting types of 
epic and lyric verse. Much the best work in the 
book is to be found in the poems upon Norse 
mythology. The author is deeply read in Scandina- 
vion lore, and reads modern meanings into the 
strange legends of the northland. The title poem, 
‘*The Seeker in the Marshes,” ‘‘ Childe Rowland 
Bides the Weird,” ‘‘ The Banner of the Ruddy Fox," 
‘‘The Doomnorde of Tristan,”’ ‘‘ Childe Rowland 
Rides” and “‘ Fragment of a Norse Epic” are poems 
in the style of William Morris, admirable in their 
interpretation of northern romance and fable, and 
at times faultless in their perfect symmetry of 
verse. 
“ Deep in the vast of Hymir’s icy gorge, 

Ringed by the roar of Ran and all her waves 

Beating the stainless columns of the ice, 

That hold the domes above the north wind’s home 

And glass gray Hymir’s chilly eyes and brow, 

And all the frozen thickets of his beard, 

Falling like snow around his wintry form, 

Fierce Leki sat alone. 

Seamed was his brow 

With hate and utter fear; but over all 

The rugged grandeur of his godhood old 

And kiaship with the highest, fitful shone, 

As shine across the dark the northern lights.’ 


’ 


Only a limited subscription edition of these poems 
has been issued. Philadelphia Ledger 


LINES COMPOSED IN A WOOD ON A 
WINDY DAY. 


My soul is awakened, my spirit is soaring 
And carried aloft on the wings of the breeze ; 
For above and around me the wild wind is roaring, 
Arousing to rapture the earth and the seas. 


The long withered grass in the sunshine is glancing, 
The bare trees are tossing their branches on high ; 

lhe dead leaves beneath them are merrily dancing, 
The white clouds are scudding across the blue sky 


I wish I could see how the ocean is lashing 
The foam of its billows to whirlwinds of spray ; 
I wish I could see how its proud waves are dashing, 
And hear the wild roar of their thunder to-day ! 


From “ Poems by Acton Bell,” in “ Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne Bront’. 
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REVIEWS. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
THE UNITED States. An Outline of Political History, 
1492-1871. By Goldwin Smith, D.C. L. 312 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 


In an octavo volume of three hundred pages, Prof. 
Goldwin Smith has outlined the political history of 
the United States. The author tells us in his preface 
that the book is intended for English rather than 
American readers, but it is certain to be very widely 
read on this side of the Atlantic, With the possible 
exception of Mr. Bryce, the author of ‘ American 
Commonwealths,’”’ Mr. Goldwin Smith is known to 
be better qualified to treat the subject of this work 
than any of his English fellow countrymen. He has 
lived for many years in this country and in Canada, 
and has been a deeply interested student of American 
institutions. It is probable that Americans will dis- 
sent from some of his conclusions, but they will recog- 
nize that the divergence of his opinions from their 
own is due to his point of view, which is that of an 
Englishman who regards the American republic as 
the great achievement of his race, yet, at the same 
time, desires to do justice to the mother country, and 
render to her the gratitude which she seems to him to 
deserve. Considered as a literary composition, the 
work can scarcely be too highly praised. It isa 
marvel of condensation and lucidity. In no other 
book is the same field covered so succinctly and so 
well. Of the five chapters, the first deals with the 
colonial epoch, the second with the Revolutionary 
period, the third and fourth review the history of the 
Federal Government to the outbreak of the civil war, 
and the fifth depicts the era of rupture and recon- 
struction. We have marked certain passages for 
extract, but the truth is that almost every page is 
enriched with striking comments that cause the reader 
to carefully reconsider, if not to change, his views of 
many historical persons and events. 

Perhaps the finest thing in the book is the portrait 
of the commander of the Continental Army, It 
would be difficult to combine admiration and dis- 
crimination in more excellent proportions. 


“History has hardly a stronger case of an indispensable 
man. His form, like all other forms of the Revolution has, 
no doubt, been seen through a golden haze of panegyric. 
We can hardly number among the greatest captains a 
General who acted on so small a scale, and who, though he 
was the soul of the war, never won a battle. In that 
respect, Carlyle, who threatened ‘to take George down a 
peg or two,’ might have made good his threat. But he 
could not have stripped Washington of any part of his 
credit for patriotism, wisdom and courage; for the union of 
enterprise with prudence; for integrity and truthfulness ; for 
simple dignity of character; for tact and forbearance in 
dealing with men; above all, for serene fortitude in the 
darkest hour of his country’s cause, and under trials 
from the perversity, insubordination, jealousy and perfidy of 
those around him severer than any defeat. Some American 
writers seem anxious to prove that Washington’s character is 
essentially different from that of an English gentleman. 
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About this we need not dispute. The character of an 
English gentleman is certainly devoid of any trait that 
might be derived either from a plantation or from war with 
Indians in the backwoods. Yet an English gentleman sees 
in Washington his ideal as surely as he does not see it in 
Franklin, Samuel Adams or Patrick Henry. It has been 
truly said that Washington and Wellington have much in 
common, Wellington contending with Spanish perversity 
and ministerial incompetence reminds us by his calmness 
and self-control of Washington contending with the folly 
and dishonesty of Congress and the fractiousness of the 
State militia. They write in the same even, passionless, and 
somewhat formal style, the expression of a mind always 
master of itself. In both of them there was, though under 
control, the strong temper which is almost inseparable from 
force. Wellington might be more of an aristocrat than 
Washington, less of a democrat he could hardly be.” 


It is what Mr. Smith says about Jefferson and 
Jackson which will prove least acceptable to American 
readers. We can hardly expect these men, in whom 
antipathy to England was incarnated, to be regarded 
with sympathy by one who bitterly deplores the 
schism of the English-speaking race. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Smith acknowledges that 
‘in the genius of a man who made so vast an impression on 
such a nation, we must believe, yet, it is sometimes an 
exercise of faith to believe in the genius of Jefferson for 
anything but party management and personal calculation.” 
Even Jackson, although he is denounced for inaugurating 
the spoils system and the trade of place-hunting, is described 
as “a President who came probably with a sincere desire of 
clearing Government from corruption, and of making simple 
honesty the rule, and of whom it must in justice be said that 
his own hands were perfectly clean.” 


The last extracts which we shall make from this 
remarkable book are some passages depicting the 
character of Abraham Lincoln, who is pronounced 


“assuredly one of the marvels of history. No land but 
America has produced his like. This destined chief of a 
nation in a most perilous hour was the son of a thriftless and 
wandering settler, bred in the most sordid poverty. He had 
received only the rudiments of education, and, though he 
afterward read eagerly such works as were within his reach, 
it is wonderful that he should have attained as a speaker and 
writer a mastery of language and a pure as well as effective 
style. He had a strong and eminently fair understanding, 
with great powers of patient thought, which he cultivated by 
the study of Euclid. In all his views there was a simplicity 
which had its source in the simplicity of his character. His 
local popularity was due largely to his humor and the stock 
of good stories, always pointed, though not always delicate, 
which through life it was his delight to collect and repeat. 
At the same time he was melancholy, touched with the 
pathos of human life, fond of mournful poetry, religious, 
though not orthodox, with a strong sense of an overruling 
providence which, when he was out of spirits, sometimes 
took the shape of fatalism. His melancholy was probably 
deepened by his gloomy surroundings and by misadventures 
in love. Asa politician he played the game: he jumped 
out of windows to break a quorum, and conspired to wreck 
a hostile journal by the furtive insertion of a ruinous editorial. 
Still his character was at bottom thoroughly sound. Both as 
an advocrate and as a politician he was ‘ Honest Abe.’ ”’ 
Recurring again to Lincoln at the time of his assas- 
sination, the author makes some comments which 
probably embody the final judgment of history. 
“‘Lincoln was borne to the grave amidst an immense out- 
burst of public sorrow, admiration, and gratitude. Admira- 
tion has risen to worship, and Lincoln has, in the minds of 
some of his eulogists, become the greatest statesman and the 
master spirit of his age He has even become a great 
strategist, though it seems almost certain that he did harm by 
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interfering or allowing his military counsellors at Washington 
to interfere with the conduct of the war. He said himself that 
he had not controlled events but had been guided by them. 
To know how to be guided by events, however, if it is not 
imperial genius, is practical wisdom. (incoln’s goodness of 
heart, his sense of duty, his unselfishness, his freedom from 
vanity, his long suffering, his simplicity, were never disturbed 
either by power or by opposition. The habit which he 
retained through all the dark days of his Presidency, of 
throwing his thoughts into the form of pithy stories and 
apologues caused him to be charged with levity. To the 
charge of levity no man could be less open. Though he 
trusted in Providence, care for the public and sorrow for the 
public calamities filled his heart and sat visibly upon his 
brow. His state papers are excellent, not only as political 
documents, but as compositions, and are distinguished by 
their depth of human feeling and tenderness from those of 
other statesmen. He spoke always from his own heart to 
the heart of the people. His brief funeral oration over the 
graves of those who had fallen in the war is one of the gems 
of the language. The death of Lincoln on the eve of recon- 


struction was an irreparable loss, especially to the van- 
quished.”’ M. W. H.in N. Y. Sun. 


LEW WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA; OR, WHY CONSTANTINOPLE 
FELL. By Lew Wallace, author of “ Ben-hur,’”’ “ The 
Boyhood of Ckrist,’”’ ‘‘ The Fair God,’ etc. In two 
volumes. 502-578 pp. 12mo, $1.85; by mail, $2.07. 

The period when the Byzantine Empire was rotten to 
the core has been chosen by General Lew Wallace 
as his topic. Never were there such wonderful con- 
trasts as are pointed out to us by the modern historian 
as existing then. To-day the subject is rife with in- 
terest, but the comprehension of conditions in Con- 
stantinople at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century is as difficult as ever. 

The introductory chapter of General Wallace’s 
romance opens when B1jazet was leading his hosts 
almost up to the walls of Constantinople. The main 
incident is the rifling of the treasures which Hiram, 
King of Tyre, had stored away on an island near 
Sidon, It is the Wandering Jew who, assuming the 
title of ‘‘ The Prince of India,’’ makes free with the 
emeralds, rubies and pearls of Solomon's friend. It 
is not the first time that the Prince of India has helped 
himself. A thousand years before he had drawn out 
a deposit from the same source. Accompanied by 
trusted servants, a tomb is rifled and a portion of the 
treasure secreted in a convenient place. The Prince 
is a cautious financier, for he says: ‘‘ Three other 
stores have I like this one—in India,in Egypt, in Jeru- 
salem—and there isthe tomb of Sidon. Oh, I shall 
not come to want.” 

This finding of the treasure is wonderfully well 
worked up, and the author at once awakens the in- 
terest of the reader. The question arises, What can 
a man want with such marvelous wealth? Then the 
most difficult of all problems is presented, the one 
which to-day exercises men’s minds. As one of the 
leaders of the modern school of ethics presents it, 
“Let there be differences of creeds and unity of 
deeds.” That is the idea that possesses the Prince 
of India’s soul. Ahasuerus has lived so long that he 
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is familiar with all human creeds. Holding to his 
own faith—that of the Jew, with certain modifica- 
tions—during the 1,400 years of his life, he has 
become conversant with all the sacred books of the 
world. The Koran, the book of Kings of the 
Chinese, the Avesta, the Sutras, the Vedas, the Bible 
as translated by order of the first Constantine, he has 
by heart. He has lived an ordinary man's lifetime 
in every country in the world, and he passes at will 
for an Islamite, a Hindu, a Buddhist, or a Christian, 
He believes in the possibility of a universal religion, 
The terrible mistake he makes is to constitute himself 
the arbiter of that religion. 

All the treasures he has found, then, are to be 
devoted to this sole purpose—the lopping off of what 
he believes to be false growths on the tree of religion. 
How this may be done he is indifferent about. By 
persuasion, if possible. If not by fair means, then by 
foul. The vast purposes of this man, as developed by 
the author, give the opportunity for the reader to 
study all the faiths of the world. We have varied 
them but little in-four hundred years. It is in the 
second volume, when the Prince preaches his idea of 
God to the Greeks, that Wallace shows there are 
convergencies between faiths supposed to be as far 
apart as the poles. Itis before Constantine, the last 
of the Emperors, that he pleads his cause. Sucha 
mythical personage as a Wandering Jew laughs at 
least at death. The possibility of his being torn to 
pieces by the fanatics of the Greek Church he is 
indifferent to. 

Whether it be through the instrumentality of 
the Prince or not, Constantinople does fall, and 
Mohammed, mounted on his Arab barb, desecrates 
the holy precincts of St. Sophia. We have, so far, 
only shown the drift of this romance, which for bold- 
ness of conception is unique of its kind. The amount 
of research shown is immense. The mere mise en 
scéme necessary for the proper presentation of the 
Byzantine period alone involves a lifelong study. 
General Wallace is the most careful of scenarios. 

To give to a volume very much devoted to the 
exposition of the creeds, liturgies, symbolisms, and 
ceremonials of a dead past, its life and action, and to 
people the stage with actors who love and hate, may 
have been the easier of the tasks General Wallace 
has imposed on himself. Throughout the fiction, the 
Prince and Constantine, Sergius the monk, the Emir, 
and Mohammed take their places, and with them are 
the Princess Irené and Lael, Irené is of the imperial 
family, and Lael is a Jewess. There are incidents 
innumerable in this romance, and all are worked up 
with dramatic effect. As fine as any is the march of 
the caravan to Mecca ina time of plague. Such a 
striking incident as the fall of Constantinople fur- 
nishes Wallace with material which he knows how to 
make effective. That Orientalism which may be as 
soothing as the fountain’s ripple through the date 
groves or as irritating as sun scorchings on the arid 
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sands is all within this author’s possibilities. His 
Mohammed is at times a grand, imperious conqueror, 
commanding death, or a gentle poet, who charms his 
listeners with his story-telling or who thrills them with 
his heroic verses. 

As in ‘Ben Hur,” a certain great episode in the 
story of the Old World became more familiar to many 
readers, so in ‘‘ The Prince of India” another episode 
of history, and one of its landmarks, is presented. 
Whether ‘‘ The Prince of India’’ will acquire the 
wide popularity that ‘‘ Ben Hur” attained no one can 
foretell, but it is certain to attract very general atten- 
tion. N. Y. Times. 


A PHILOSOPHER IN MIDDLE LIFE. 


THE OPINIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. By Robert 
Grant. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and C. 5S. 
Reinhart. 224 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Robert Grant's continuation of his ‘‘ Reflections of a 
Married Man”’ is properly a sequel. It continues the 
story of his life and adventures as a married man, 
All is centred in domestic affairs. Of other matters 
in a man’s life nothing is seen. Josephine, the 
children, the house, the family parties, and the wed- 
dings that finally come into this household are the 
incidents placed before us. The author is simply an 
older man with the experience that comes to all mar- 
ried folks as the journey proceeds. He has become 
impressed with a consciousness that he is the father 
of two strapping sons and two tall daughters, any 
one of whom may constitute him a grandfather 
before he is fifty. This consciousness renders him 
conservative and subdued, a state of being which we 
are asked to accept as that of a philosopher. 

Mr. Grant writes with brightness, humor, and 
knowledge of life. Sayings such as ‘‘ The father 
who can run the gauntlet of his children s censorship 
may look the cold world in the face without a quaver”’ 
lighten up his pages. He knows the difference 
between the New-Englander of to-day and the one of 
fifty years ago, when “ public opinion justified mak- 
ing all the money one could, provided it was not 
spent in rendering life ornate or beautiful.”’ 

N. Y. Times. 


GRACEFUL SHORT STORIES. 

AN INNOCENT IMPOSTOR AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Maxwell Gray, author of “‘ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,’ “In the Heart of the Storm,’ “The Last 
Sentence,” etc. 266 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
85 cents; Appletons’ Town and Country Library, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


The reader does not care a snap of his finger 
whether Maxwell Gray writes a tissue of improba- 
bilities, for his charm lies in his way of telling them. 
“An Innocent Impostor” is a bright comedy, in 
which the smile follows all the curious incidents of 
the first-class imbroglio which Mr. Auriol Chester got 
himself into. All arose from his having thought that 
the number 18 was the number 81, and so he brought 
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disturbance into a family, which ended by his marry- 
ing Miss Cissy. It was a case of mistaken identity. 
‘The Handsome Cabman”’ is an invention some- 
what in the same line. Maxwell Gray’s stories are 
slight, but they are graceful in form and highly enter- 
taining. N. Y. Times. 

Miss Mary Gleed Tuttiett—‘‘ Maxwell Gray ’’—is a 
native of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, where her 
father has been for nearly half a century a well-known 
and and universally-respected medical man, and all 
but a few years of her life have been passed in that 
typical South of-England town. Those who know 
her as a child have pleasant recollections of the fairy- 
like gaiety with which she joined in every childish 
sport; but she could be grave as well as gay. Ata 
time when ‘“‘ women’s rights” had few advocates and 
“the higher education of women” was not much 
more than a dream, the little Mary thought out the 
various problems of life, especially of her own sex’s 
life, for herself. She would recognize no inferiority 
other than its merely physical conditions prescribed 
in her own sex, and she rightly felt that the burden of 
those conditions, instead of being aggravated by the 
arbitrary rules and restraints too often in force, 
should be lessened as far as may be by healthy 
exercise of all the faculties of mind and body. So 
gracious a little fairy could never be a tomboy, but 
she asserted her right to romp with brother in play- 
hours; and the zeal with which she supplemented 
the very limited education thought sufficient for her, 
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Charles Scribner's Sons. From ‘‘ The Opinious of a Philosopher.” 
by hard studies in long hours stolen from the night, 
may have had something to do with the breakdown 
of her health in after years. Of her own accord, and 
in defiance of local prejudices, she obtained all the 
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diplomas and certificates then within reach of self- 
taught damsels, and qualified herself, by mastering 
German and Italian, to be as familiar a disciple of 
Goethe and Dante as of a Shakespeare. While she 
had health she paid several visits to London, and 
passed some time in different parts of England and 
in Switzerland ; but, shortly before my acquaintance 
with her began she had to return to the Isle of 
Wight, where, with one short interval, she has been a 
prisoner ever since. Two or three visits each year 
to Freshwater, and rarer visits to other seaside 
places—of which one was paid to Mr. Wolcott 
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MAXWELL GRAY. 
(Miss Mary Gleed Tuttiett.) 
Balestier and his family at Black Gang, shortly 
before Balestier’s untimely death and the marriage of 
his sister to Rudyard Kipling—are the limits of her 
wanderings. Two or three hours of every day on 
which she can leave her bed are, however, spent 
either in the carriage or in the bath chair, which 
enable her to keep up her life-long familiarity with 
every nook and lane, every field and village within 
easy reach of Newport. All that a brave heart can 
do is done to battle with the pain and triumph over the 
difficulties of which so large and undeserved a share has 
cometo her. Herheroicmood has found apt expression 
in the poem to which Shakespeare's words, ‘‘ Come, 
sit thee down, Sorrow!’’ furnish a text, beginning: 
Sit thee down, Sorrow, sit thee down, 
And rede me of thy lore; 
loo long have I with sullen frown 
Against thee barred my door. 
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Maxwell Gray begun to be an authoress almost 
before she knew how to scribble words on paper. 
The poetic faculty, imaginative and creative powers, 
were born with her, and only waited for opportunity 
of utterance and exercise. Reams of MS.—tales, 
verses, essays, and what not !—the relics of early and 
the suggestions of later years, lie by, perhaps some 
day to be weeded out and selected from; but at 
present, as she said to me not long ago, when I was 
asking about these fragments, ‘‘I have so much fresh 
matter that I want to sit down but have not strength 
for—the two hours or soa day, on the days when | 
can write at all, are so insufficient for the new work 
which ought to be done—that those old papers, if 
there is any good in them, must wait till it can be 
picked out.’’ 

Some little picking out was done a few years ago 
when the volume entitled ‘‘ Westminster Chimes, and 
Other Poems,”’ from which the foregoing extract was 
made, and which contains pieces written long ago 
as well as recent work, was prepared for the press. 
A stout volume might be filled, and ought to be 
before long, with a reprint of the stories, of which 
‘‘A Glass of Water’’ is one of the earliest, that she 
contributed to magazines. Her earliest publication, 
however, was ‘“‘ The Broken Tryst,” a one-volume 
novel, showing considerable ability, which shared the 
fate of most one-volume novels by unknown writers, 
and received very little notice when it appeared in 
1879. 

It was not till 1886 that Maxwell Gray became 
known to the world, and then the critics were startled, 
and the reading public was delighted, by the power 
and brilliance, the pathos and the boldness of “ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland.”’ This was the best and 
most successful novel of the year in which it 
appeared, and one not to be matched in every year. 
There is real tragedy in the main threads of this 
story. There is as real comedy in the sketches of 
cottage life and character by which its painful 
incidents are relieved and emphasized. We are 
reminded of Mrs. Poyser and George Eliot’s most 
amusing characters, and sometimes of Shakespeare's 
broader studies in the grotesque, as we watch and 
listen to the country-folk who live in Maxwell Gray’s 
pages. The descriptions of scenery, too, while highly 
artistic, are all the more so because they can be 
recognized as accurate, if idealized, pictures by 
every one acquainted with Isle of Wight localities. 

Maxwell Gray’s friends may hope with reason that 
many years and better health are before her. But all 
the three novels written since ‘‘ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland ’’ have been produced amid great difficulties 
and in spite of most trying hindrances. ‘‘ The Reproach 
of Annesley,”’ first issued in Murray's Magazine, and 
published in three-volume form in 1889, had, after it 
had been about half written, to be so long laid aside 
that the original conception could be but vaguely 
recalled, and the book had to be begun again as 
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substantially a new work. ‘In the Heart of the 
Storm” was subject to similar and more grievous 
drawbacks. Through two whole summers the author 
was too ill to work, and the snapped or tangled 
threads had to be over and over again knotted or 
unravelled, the roughly-sketched chapters to be 
written and rewritten before the novel was finished. 
The motto on the title-page of this book referred to 
its theme, and had no intentional application to the 
author. It might most truly be applied to herself, 
however—‘ For every battle of the warrior is with 
confused noise and garments rolled in blood, but this 
shall be with burning and fuel of fire.”’ 

Great Thoughts. 


AN AMERICAN “SID.”’ 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE SID; OR, THE LIFE AND 
TRAVELS OF ADELIA GATES. By Adela E. Orpen, 
author of “Stories of Precious Stones,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 413 pp. 12mo, $2.00; by mail, $2.19. 


We have here a very entertaining account of a 
yemarkable woman. The Sid (Arabic for mistress) is 
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an American lady who has been a Lowell factory 
girl, a school-mistress, a student at Antioch College, 
in later life a flower-painter by profession, and, after 
having attained the age of threescore, a traveler. 
‘lo many readers the first chapters, giving graphic 
pictures of life on a Kansas prairie during the civil 
war, will prove the most attractive. We single out 
an episode of the battle of Mound City: 


I stopped at a friend’s house some four miles nearer the 
front than we were. She was standing outside her door, 
with her little children gathered around her, and their faces 
were anxiously turned towards the direction of Mound City 
—the gathering point of the militia. 

“Ts there any news?” I asked. 

‘Hush! we are listening,” said she. 

‘ Listening for what?” I asked. 

“* Dare’s ’nudder one,” said the youngest child, a little tot 
who was just beginning to talk. ‘ Tannons.” 

Sure enough, I heard now a sound that my horse's hoofs 
had prevented me from hearing sooner, a faint soft boom 
that floated across the still autumn air. Gently vibrating 
upon our ears, these soft faint booms followed each other at 
intervals of about thirty seconds, and were triumphantly 
listened to by the little babbling baby, who smilingly told me 
they were “ Tannons.”’ 

“We've been listening for some time,’ said the mother 
gently—her husband was at the front, poor soul—to hear 
if they get louder.” 


Approaching Stettin in the Sahara. 
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“ And if they do?” I inquired. 

“Then we are going to your house, to go with you to the 
plains until the danger is past—those were father’s 
directions.”’ 

‘“‘ Dare’s ’nudder tannon.” cried the little child gleefully. 

“Hush, baby, hush,” said the mother, kissing her 
tenderly. “ Dont say that.” 

From the West the scene abruptly changes to the 
Old World, and the remainder of the book is taken 
up with sketches of travel in the Sahara, on the Nile, 
in Palestine, Norway, and Iceland. These not only 
show unusual descriptive powers, but bring out very 
clearly the peculiar characteristics of Miss Gates as a 
traveler—namely, in addition to the ability to endure 
the utmost hardships, a perfect fearlessness and the 
faculty of attracting people of every class. In 
Southern Algeria it was an absolutely unheard-of 
thing to see a white woman traveling alone and like 
an Arab, and the sight called out all the hospitality 
and chivalry of the dwellers of the oases which she 
visited in quest of flowers to paint. Next in interest 
to these descriptions of life in the desert is the 
account of the journey up the Nile to the Wady Halfa, 
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two hundred miles beyond the limit of the ordinary 
tourist. As this was made from Cairo on the deck of 
a native boat, it cost her ‘(under four pounds ten 
shillings.” The chapter narrating the Sid’s wander- 
ings in the Holy Land is written by Miss Gates her- 
self, and contains many graphic descriptions, particu- 
larly of the people and their manner of life ; but her 
style lacks the grace and charm of her biographer. 
The book closes with a brief account of journeys to 
Norway and Iceland. N. Y. Post. 
HEBREW FAMILY LIFE. 
THE REBEL QuEEN. A novel. By Walter Besant. 
Illustrated. 389 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 
If Mr. Besant’s principal characters are Jews in 
widely-different conditions of life, his main idea is to 
show the futility of that endeavor which assumes that 
woman is in all respects the equal of man. The 
author takes the man and woman who are born Jews, 
and shows that to love, honor, and obey in their mar- 
riage service is not a mere empty formula. If there 
be any one thing in which Jewish family life is to be 
respected it is in the devotion of the wife for the hus- 
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band, the husband for the wife, and their love for 
their children. Filial duty is as strongly accentuated 
among the Jews as among the Chinese. The entire 
happiness of the household, as Mr. Besant shows, is 
centred around the mother and wife, and she not 
ostensibly, but actually, follows the will of her hus- 
band. Carried to an extreme, it may be Orientalism, 
but the man is master. 

Mr. Besant’s heroine is Isabelle. She was heiress 
to millions. The fortune came from a grandfather, 
who had been a sutler and then a contractor during 
the French Revolution. Isabelle has all the pride of 
race. She traces her family back to those Jews who 
followed the Moors into Spain. She is the Queen. 


The Arrival in Algiers. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


She drapes herself in scarlet velvet, and is trifle 
barbaric. Why she married Emanuel Elveda, a 
dreamer of dreams, is hard to say. Hehad nothing. 
He despised money. She would have made her hus- 
band follow her dictates and be the humblest of her 
subjects. He refuses to be her slave, Sheis his wife 
and he has the law on his side. Thé two separate, 
agreeing never to live more together. Isabelle settles 
on her husband a large annual amount of money, 
which he disdains. He is above being bought. 
Emanuel does not know that after he left his wife a 
daughter was born to him—Francesca. 

Mr. Besant has taken great pains to study Jewish 
life in London, and he presents many excellent 
descriptions. Both the happier and sadder aspects 
of the Jews are cleverly written. The author of “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men’’ has a wonderful :on- 
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structive power, but he throws out so many wings to 
his edifice that sometimes the effect of the ‘out 
ensemble is lost. 

The Jew who reads Mr. Besant’s comments on his 
race must needs feel flattered with the author’s ideal 
treatment of the subject. Perhaps between Mr. 
Zangwill’s ‘‘ The Children of the Ghetto,” with its 
hard realism, and Mr. Besant’s ‘‘ The Rebel Queen,”’ 
with its poetical conceptions, the right mean can be 
struck. N. Y. Times. 

=(Quiller Couch has nearly ready a new volume of 
short stories, entitled ‘‘The Delectable Duchy.” 


HOW FOUR WERE MARRIED. 


Not ANGELS QuITE. By Nathan Has- 
kell Dole, author of “ A Score of Famous 
Composers,’ etc. 327 pp. I2mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.03. Good Company 
series, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents 


Mr. Dole starts with Mr. A. engaged to 
be married to Miss B. and Mr, C. to Miss 
D. That is in the guise of an algebraic 
formula. The author’s object is to change 
the equation, for he wants you as a reader 
to understand how Mr. A. is to marry 
Miss D. and Mr. C. Miss B. Alma 
Doubleday is betrothed to Jack Hedges 
and Beatrice Ware to Harry Carburn, 
and, but for the incident of several 
umbrellas lost, picked up, or inter- 
changed, the marriages as originally 
arranged for might have come about. 
Mr. Dole is the arbiter of fate, and, in an 
original manner, convinces you that 
Harry and Alma and Jack and Beatrice 
were the couples foreordained in Heaven 
for connubial bliss. 

The author introduces the piano, the 
zither, something of Brahms, and a little 
of Schumann in his fiction. His tendency 
is to be discursive, with an inclination to 
say flippant things about every known 
variety of topic. There is, too, a liking displayed by 
Mr. Dole for personalities which are by no means 
pleasant. The author goes out of the way to cari- 
cature a modest New York club, and to try to place 
in a ridiculous ‘ight an inoffensive gentleman who, 
some year or more ago, was at the head of a weekly 
There is something, too, akin to the pro- 
N. Y. Times. 


journal, 
mulgation of religious antipathies. 


The scenes resemble ‘impressionist ’’ pictures. 
Aside from the interest of the story, the reader will 
be entertained by the glimpses of the social institu- 
tions and fads of Boston. The scenery throughout 
is well done. A yacht cruise on the coast of Maine, 
with which the action closes, is a picturesque poem. 
A number of original poems are scattered through 
the book. Philadelphia Press. 
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A SEQUEL TO “ KIDNAPPED.” 


Davip BALFOUR. 
at Home and Abroad. 
forth by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
by mail, $1.22. 


From London comes the tale that ‘ David Balfour,’ 
there published under the name of “ Catriona,” for 
which we confess a fondness, is ‘‘the book of the 
year.” That is well, but not enough, for the book or 
the picture ‘“‘of the year” is not necessarily the best 
book or picture produced in the year. It is merely 
the one most talked about. The book of the 
year is necessarily prose fiction ; works of poetry 
and philosophy command no such large share 
of admiration, and ‘“‘ David Balfour ’’ is surely 
the rarest and noblest work of fiction in the 
English language produced in the year 1893. 


Being Memoirs of his Adventures 
Written by himself, and now set 
406 pp. I2mo, $1.10; 


It is a sequel, but it has higher claims to 
esteem than its predecessor, for its interest is 
two-fold. Like ‘‘ Kidnapped,” it is a ‘‘ novel 
of incident,”’ butit is also a splendid example o 
what the “novel of character’’ should be and 
rarely is, It is never dull or dry, it is never 
“analytical”? merely for the sake of analysis, 
as a large volume of current criticism is merely 
“critical’’ for its own sake, and not for the 
betterment of literature or the true and honest 
guidance of readers of books. 

Yet what finer, keener, subtler studies of 
human nature could be found between the 
covers of a book than David himself,and gray- 
eyed Catriona, Barbara Grant, the piquant, 
purposeful city maid, anc James More Macgre- 
gor, the degenerate son of that hero of our 
grandfathers, Rob Roy ? 


Mr. Stevenson deliberately treads on this 
dangerous ground. His heroine is grand- 
daughter of Helen Macgregor, and her father's 
“ Hieland ” follower, Neil, strongly reminds us 
of the Dougall Creature. But such a book as 
“David Balfour’’ can stand any test of com- 
parison, and such a writer as Stevenson, when 
he is in this vein, may safely cross his lance 
with the best of them. Indeed, it is only the 
occasional appearance of a romance so rich in 
graphic incident, so strong in character, so 
original in style as this that enables us of 
these degenerate days to appreciate the enjoyment 
of the generation of readers to whom “‘ Ivanhoe” and 
“Rob Roy ” and the “ Fortunes of Nigel” went freshly 
from the press. 

The story is simple enough, and David is left at 
the end of it a moral hero, sure enough, but has dis- 
tinguished himself by no great physical prowess. 

Mr. Stevenson’s style is quite at its best on every 
page of this story. There is none of the morbidity of 
“Ballantrae "in it. It is all uplifting, wholesome, 
and refreshing, and such a delightful change after 
the depressing influence of more examples than one 
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cares to remember of the novel in which the interest 
for a half a dozen pages or a chapter or two depends 
upon the exact shade of meaning a lady intended to 
express when she said, “Indeed?” N.Y. Times. 


=Mrs. Caroline Earle White, one of the many 
bright women whom Philadelphia is proud to claim, 
is famous both as philanthropist and /¢/érateur. She 
was literally the founder of humane education in her 
native city, which owes many of its now substantial 


Adelia Gates. 
From 


“ The Chronicles of the Sid,” 
charities to her early energy and interest, while her 
first effort in fiction was judged by so able a critic as 
the editor of Harper's Monthly to be the equal of 
“Paul and Virginia’’ in simplicity and beauty. In 
person Mrs. White is tall and dark, her handsome 
face showing the marked strength and determination 
of her character. Her summer home is upon that 
sandy arm of Nantucket Island known as Brondt’s 
Point, where her “ white squadron,” a trim little 
yacht, catboat, and rowboat, all of dazzling white, 
ride in anchored readiness before the pretty veran- 
dahed cottage. N. Y. Times. 
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HISTORY MADE ENTERTAINING. 

A CHILD’s History OF FRANCE. By John Bonner, 
author of “‘ A Child’s History of Rome,” “ A Child’s 
History of Greece.” Illustrated. 406 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


‘‘A Child’s History of France” is a story told in 
spirited fashion, and it should catch the attention of 
young readers. There is not much of the solemnity 
of traditional history in this narrative. It seizes upon 
the picturesque points and ignores the dull ones, and 
the author is not deterred in his disposition to the 
occasional exercise of humor. ‘‘ The curate of St. 
Medard at Paris,” he says, in recounting the religious 
disturbances of the time of Charles IX, ‘‘tried to 
drown the voice of a Huguenot preacher in a chapel 
near his church by ringing his bells clamorously; a 
Huguenot who went to remonstrate was killed; then 
the Huguenots burst into St. Medard, battered the 
priests, broke the crucifixes, smashed the statues, and 
drove out the Catholics howling.’ It runs along in 
this sharp and lively fashion throughout. Here is an 
extract concerning the Prince of Condé, ‘‘the pretty 
little man,’ who was accused by the Guises of high 
treason: ‘‘ He had a mock trial, was found guilty, 
and was sentenced to death. But before he could be 
executed, as he was sitting one day playing cards 
with his jailers, a servant stole into his room and 
whispered in his ear, ‘Our gentleman has croaked,’ 
It was true enough. On the 5th of December, 1560, 
an abscess had formed in the ear of the King of 
France, and the poor boy haddied. * * * The war 
broke out again, and Catholics and Huguenots met 
in battle at Jarnac. A kick of a horse broke the pretty 
little man’s leg, and one of the officers of the Duke 
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of Anjou, who led the Catholics, shot him dead. His 
body was thrown on the back of an ass, with his head 
hanging down on one side and his feet on the other, 
and the soldiers threw mud on it as it passed. All 
these battles were cruel and bloody; not many pris- 
oners were taken ; when people fight for religion they 
have no mercy.’ Surely there is nothing dull about 
that. How it would have astonished M. Rollin, who 
wrote the “‘ Ancient History !” N. Y. Sun. 


MORE FAMOUS FRENCHWOMEN. 


THE Court oF Louis XIV. By Imbert de Saint- 
Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. 
With portraits. Women of Versailles. 266 pp. In- 
dexed, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Another volume has just been added to the transla- 
tions from the French of M. Imbert de Saint-Amand, 
“The Court of Louis XIV.” Like a true French- 
man, the author has been moved to double effort in 
writing of the glories of the golden age of France. 
Louis XIV. is to him almost a god, before whom he 
kneels in deepest reverence. He tells us that 
**Louis XIV. was a supreme artist, who played his 
part of king with facility and conviction. He was 
also a poet in action, whose existence, formed to 
strike the imagination of his subjects, unrolled itself 
in an uninterrupted series of grand and marvelous 
deeds; a sovereign enamored of glory and the 
ideal.”’ Again Saint-Amand tells us that “ before all 
things, Louis XIV. was a very spiritual man.’’ We 
look in vain, though, through the book for any 
evidence which would confirm this assertion. The 
least pleasant part of the story is the attempt of 
Saint-Amand to gild his hero with the gold of 
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religion and virtue. In this case it proves to be the 
flimsiest of tinsel. 

The very best corrective to Saint-Amand’s mawkish 
and sentimental deductions may be found in the facts 
themselves as related. Quoting from contemporary 
memoirs and letters, Saint-Amand puts the life of the 
court before us in the most picturesque and striking 
way. He makes us see the poor feeble-minded 
Queen, Marie Thérése, with her weak blue eyes and 
whitish complexion. We see her praying in con- 
vents, carrying nourishment to the sick in the hos- 
pitals, and trembling before her lord, the King. We 
see the blonde, imperious Mme. de Montespan, who 
“had been brought up very religiously and went to 
communion every week,” go through all the triumphs 
and chagrins of a king’s mistress. We are let into 
all the petty envies, hopes, and fears of the court 
cliques; and we learn that the one desire of the 
courtier is to advance in court favor, no matter at 
what price. Nobles owning beautiful historic chateaux 
were only too happy to live in small rooms in the 
garrets of Versailles, that they might attend the 
King’s levées, and perhaps rise to the supreme good 
fortune of handing the grand monarque his stockings 
in the morning, or of holding the candle at nightfall. 
We see the King at mass, kneeling on a kind of ros- 
trum, with a great ring of his nobles standing about 
him, their backs turned to the priest and the sacra- 
ment, their faces uplifted to their King. As La Bruyére 
puts it, ‘‘ the people seem to adore the prince, and 
the prince to adore God.” 

The reader of Saint-Amand’s book will be intro- 
duced to all the people and the pomp of the dead 
King, and although he may not agree with the critical 
estimates of the author, he will generally find the 
story interesting. NN. ¥. Sas. 


THE. SOCIALIST IN FICTION. 
JosEPH ZALMONAH. A novel. By Edward King, 
author of “‘ The Gentle Savage,” “‘ The Golden Spike,”’ 
‘“« My Paris,” “A Venetian Lover,” etc. Good Com- 
pany series. 365 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 
Where there is fire there will be smoke; and while 
the social question remains a burning one, we may 
expect it to send up its reek of novels with a pur- 
pose. In ‘‘Joseph Zalmonah”’ Mr. Edward King 
deals with the part of the matter that is, at present, 
the hottest—the condition of the Russian-Hebrew 
refugees in the ‘‘ sweating shops” of the East Side 
of New York City. This he appears to have studied 
most conscientiously from the life, but only in masses ; 
and while we dare say his statement is in general 
more truthful than those that we find in the news- 
papers, his hero and the friends with whom he has 
surrounded him appear to be wholly the creatures of 
his imagination. They do it and his heart much 
credit ; for while they are types of all the virtues, 
they are sufficiently lifelike to be interesting. Joseph, 
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even considered as a type, is much too good to be 
quite true. His friends, David and Miryam, of the 
Hebrew theatre, the people’s poet, Mordecai, and 
Ben Zion with his stock of ancient proverbs and 


From Bonner’s “ Child’s History of France.” 
Copyright, 1893, by Harper & Brothers. 


Voltaire. 


decayed fruit are shadows almost as conventional as 
the heroes and heroines of Mr. Farjeon. But this 
does not lessen the value of the book as a picture 
of a state of affairs which is decidedly bad, and 
which appears to be growing worse instead of better. 
Critic. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 


By Thomas Wentworth 
Illustrated. 334 


FOR AMERICAN READERS. 
Higginson and Edward Channing. 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.20, postpaid. 


Mr. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who sees to it 
that the citizens of Boston and Cambridge shall have 
the best of symphony. concerts, and who keeps him- 
self busy also with his charming essays, has just 
finished still another undertaking for the good of 
Americans. In literary company with Mr. Edward 
Channing, assistant professor of history in Harvard 
University, Mr. Higginson has written an ‘‘ English 
History for American Readers.” The aim of the 
authors has been to dwell mainly on “‘ those events in 
English annals which have had the almost direct 
influence on the history and institutions of our owr 
land.’’ We donot think that the authors have been 
very successful in tracing the development of English 
institutions which have potently moulded our own. 
Take the subject of the growth of the township, of 
the franchise, of trial by jury; all these matters are 
of consequence to the American. Their origin and 
growth may be traced with profit in English history. 
But we do not find in the book anything that will help 





BOOK 


George III in old age: fiom Turner’s mezzotint. 


Longmans, Green and Company. 
From ‘ English History tor American Readers.”’ 


us to follow this growth. There is alsoa dryness and 
lack of color in telling the stories which make the 
chronicles of England picturesque. That an epoch 
of English history may be briefly and yet vividly 
illustrated by the skilful telling of a bit of legend or 
chronicle has been shown by John Richard Green in 
his ‘‘ Short History of the English People.” Messrs. 
Higginson and Channing’s book is accurately com- 
piled. We remember only one mistake, and that 
merely a slip; namely, in speaking (on page 7) of the 
general, Agricola, as ‘‘the Emperor Agricola.”” The 
maps in the book are useful and the illustrations are 
excellent. 


=Mrs. Lucy Hamilton Hooper, wife 
of Robert Hooper, ex-vice-consul-gen- 
eral at Paris, died at her home in Paris 
on August 31. Mrs. Hooper, who for 
many years had been an active worker 
in journalism, was born in Philadelphia 
in 1835. She contributed largely to j 
American periodicals, and was at one 
time assistant editor of Lzppincott’s 
Magazine. Since 1874 she has resided 
in Paris. Her best-known work was a 
novel entitled ‘Under the Tricolor,” 
published in 1880, in which she described, 
with considerable satire, the American 
colony in Paris. Among her other 
writings were a volume of poems and | 
several translations from the French. 


' 
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=The Critic makes the following announcement: 
The Casseil Publishing Company has been reorgan- 
ized, with most of the former stockholders and some 
new ones. William L. Mershon of the Mershon Press, 
Rahway, N. J., has resigned from his active connec- 
tion with the latter concern to become President and 
general manager of the new house. The company’s 
capital is placed at $250,000, (5,000 shares of the 
value of $50 a share.) Business will be begun with 
$190,000, or 3,800 shares of paid-up stock. Most of 
the old employés will be retained, and there is every 
reason to believe that the concern has a long and 
vigorous life before it. The company has had the 
sympathy of the book trade and the public at large 
in its recent trouble, for which it was not responsible, 
and it now has.the best wishes of all who know its 
personnel, It will leave its old quarters in Fourth 
Avenue as soon as a suitable place can be found. 


=‘ Temperance in All Nations: A Hi tory of 
Causes,’’ (The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House), is a large volume, devoted to 
the history of twenty-five national and international! 
societies in North America and thirty in Great 
Britain, Ireland, Europe and Australia. The book 
will be efficient for those who want to study the 
quantity of alcoholic fluids produced, the Govern- 
ment methods of treating with the sale of alcoholic 
fluids, the ratio of immorality, crime and poverty 
to intoxication, and lastly, the efforts of temperance 
societies to discourage the use, manufacture and sale 
of intoxicants. According to the statistics, in 1882, 
the United States consumed 625,499,833 gallons of 
wines and liquors. In 1892 the consumption was 
I,114,292,201 gallons. The consumption per capita 
in 1882, having been, say of malt liquors, 1003 
gallons, in 1892 it was 15.10. The drink bill of the 
United Kingdom in 1891 is figured up as £141,220,- 
675. N. Y. Zimes. 
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é : Tents and Military Equipment in the Reign of Charles I. 
Publishers Weekly. Longmans, Green and Company. 


From “‘ English History for American Readers.” 
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THE DESERTED CITY. 


There lies a little city leagues away ; 
Its wharves the green sea washes all day long. 
Its busy, sun-bright wharves with sailors’ song 
And clamour of trade ring loud the live-long day. 
Into the happy harbour hastening, gay 
With press of snowy canvas, tall ships throng. 
The peopled streets to blithe-eyed Peace belong, 
Glad housed beneath these crowding roofs of grey. 


’Twas long ago this city prospered so, 
For yesterday a woman died therein ; 
Since when the wharves are fallen idle, I know, 
And in the streets is hushed the pleasant din. 
“The thronging ships have been, the songs have been ;— 
Since yesterday it is so long ago. 
From “ Song's of the Common Day and Ave!” 
by Charles G. D. Roberts. 


A LEAF FROM LIFE. 


I lent my love a book one day ; 

She brought it back; I laid it by; 
Twas little either had to say— 

She was so strange, and I so shy. 


But yet we loved indifferent things— 
The sprouting buds, the birds in tune— 
And Time stood still and wreathed his wings, 
With rosy links from June to June. 


For her, what task to dare or do ? 

What peril tempt? What hardship bear ? 
But with her—ah! she never knew 

My heart and what was hidden there! 


And she, with me, so cold and coy, 
Seemed like a maid bereft of sense ; 
But in the crowd, all life and joy, 
And full of blushful impudence. 


She married—well, a woman needs 
A mate her life and love to share— 
And little cares sprang up like weeds 
And played around her elbow-chair. 


And years rolled by—but I, content, 

Tiimmed my own lamp and kept it bright, 
Till age’s touch my hair besprent 

With rays and gleams of silver light. 


And then it chanced I took the book 
Which she perused in days gone by ; 
And as I read, such passion shook 
My soul, I needs must curse or cry, 


For, here and there, her love was writ 
In old, half-faded pencil-signs, 
As if she yielded, bit by bit, 
Her heart in dots and underlines. 


Ah, silvered fool, too late you look ! 
I know it; let me here record 

This maxim: Lend no girl a book 
Unless you read it afterward ! 


Frederic S. Cozzens in Boston Transcript. 


BOOK NEWS. 


EVENING SOLACE. 


The human heart has hidden treasures, 
In secret kept, in silence sealed ;— 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasures, 
Whose charms were broken if revealed. 
And days may pass in gay confusion, 
And nights in rosy riot fly, 
While lost in Fame’s or Wealth’s illusion, 
The memory of the Past may die. 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 
Such as in evening silence come, 
When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home. 
Then in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe ; 
And thoughts that once wrung groans of anguish, 
Now cause but some mild tears to flow. 


And feelings once as strong as passion, 
Float softly back—a faded dream ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 
The tale of others’ sufferings seem. 

Oh! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How longs it for that time to be, 

When through the mist of years receding, 
Its woes but live in reverie! 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
On evening shade and loneliness ; 
And, while the sky grows dim and dimmer, 
Feel no untold and strange distress— 
Only a deeper impulse given 
By lonely hour and darkened room, 
To solemn thoughts that soar to heaven 
Seeking a life and world to come. 
From “ Poems by Currer Bell,” in “ Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne Bronté.” 


SYMPATHY. 


There should be no despair for you 
While nightly stars are burning ; 
While evening pours its silent dew, 
And sunshine gilds the morning. 
There should be no despair—though tears 
May flow down like a river: 
Are not the best beloved of years 
Around your heart for ever ? 


They weep, you weep, it must be so; 
Winds sigh as you are sighing, 
And winter sheds its grief in snow 
Where autumn’s leaves are lying 
Yet, these revive, and from their fate 
Your fate cannot be parted : 
Then, journey on, if not elate, 
Still, never broken-hearted ! 


From “ Poems by Ellis Bell,” in“ Poems of 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne Bronté.” 





NOTES. 


==Messrs. Longmans, of London, announce Mr. 
Besant's ‘‘ History of London.” 


=The Press announces that after his visit to 
England, M. Zola intends coming to America. 


=Miss Marie Corelli's new romance is entitled 
‘‘ Barabbas; a Dream of the World’s Tragedy.” 


=Mark Twain has written for the Century a novel 
called ‘“‘ Pudd’n’head Wilson,” a story of a Missis- 
sippi steamboat town. 


=The first edition of James Whitcomb Riley's 
“Poems of Home,” published by the Century Com- 
pany, has been exhausted before publication. 


=Gilbert Parker has written a novel dealing with 
New York Colonial history and eighteenth century 
life in Quebec. It is entitled ‘The Trail of the 
Sword.” 


=A. Conan Doyle has ready a new collection of 
stories, principally of Australian life and character, 
entitled ‘‘ My Friend the Murderer, and Other Mys- 
teries and Adventures.” 


=‘ Rita’’ has just finished a new novel, entitled 
‘‘ The Ending of My Day,” a “‘ society ” story, dealing 
with literary, journalistic and artistic life, the scene 
being laid in London and on the Continent. 


=Henry Holt & Co. will publish this season a 
“History of Mankind,” by John S. Hittell, in four 
volumes, and Falckenberg’s ‘‘ History of Modern 
Philosophy,” a translation from the German. 


=Robert Louis Stevenson has been varying his 
labors in fiction by the composition of a history of his 
own family and its engineering works, which he pro- 

poses to call “‘ Northern Lights.” 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


=A new book by Lewis Carroll, author of “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” is called ‘‘ Curiosa Mathematica,”’ 
and consists of “ pillow problems’’ for the use of 
persons suffering from sleeplessness, or want of occu- 
pation. 

=Ex-President Harrison, Mark Twain and William 
Dean Howells have contributions in the September 
Cosmopolitan—the World’s Fair number—together 
amounting to less than 8,ooo words, for which they 
are reported to have received sums amounting to 
$1,666. The edition to date of this issue numbers 
211,000 copies. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Theodore Tilton’s new volume, to be sent out 
under a Paris imprint, is entitled ‘‘ The Chameleon’s 
Dish ; a Book of Lyrics and Ballads, Founded on the 
Hopes and Illusions of Mankind.’’ The book con- 
sists of about thirty different pieces, in various keys, 
grave and gay, written during Mr. Tilton’s residence 

in Paris and now published for the first time. 
Philadelphia Press. 
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=Coulson Kernahan’s new work, ‘‘A Book of 
Strange Sins,” announced by Ward, Lock & 
Bowden, will consist of story-studies dealing with 
different forms of crime or sin. The author antici- 
pates in his preface the charge of morbidness or 
sensationalism, but denies that he has dwelt unduly 
upon details. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=Stone & Kimball, the new publishing firm of 
Cambridge, Mass., and Chicago, announce Eugene 
Field’s new book of ‘‘ Profitable Tales;” a revised 
edition of Hamlin Garland’s ‘‘ Main-Traveled 
Roads,” the latter having an introduction by Mr. 
Howell’s; and a new volume of stories by Lillian 
Bell, author of ‘‘ The Love Affairs of an Old Maid.” 


=Eyre Crowe, who accompanied Thackeray on his 
visit to this country forty years ago, made many 
sketches of men and scenes during the tour, and with 
121 of them as selections from the whole number, 
with an account of the visit added, Mr. Crowe has 
made a book which Charles Scribner’s Sons pub- 
lish with the title, ‘‘ With Thackeray in America.” 
N. Y. Times. 


=‘ Bulls and Blunders,’’ by Marshall Brown, is 
shortly to be issued by S. C. Griggs & Co. It gives 
examples of blunders in expression, drawn from many 
sources—from the writings of distinguished essayists, 
historians, and novelists; from the speeches of states- 
men in Congress and Parliament; from the pulpit, 
the bar, the editorial chair; and from the sayings of 
the intelligent and the stupid in all ranks of life. 


=Pierre Loti is soon to give the world a new work, 
the plot of which is based on scenes in the Holy 
Land. To obtain the true local coloring he will make 
a pilgrimage through Palestine, starting from Cairo as 
soon as the summer heat has abated, and cross the 
desert to Jerusalem. There will be no European in 
the caravan. His idea is to follow as closely as pos- 
sible the route taken by the Holy Family in the flight 
to Egypt. Publishers’ Weekly. 


=The Clyde and its scenery form the background 
for J. M. Barrie’s new novel—a book which he is 
writing at Kerriemuir (‘Thrums”’), Mr. Barrie's 
fellow-villagers are said to be very proud of his 
literary successes, ‘‘even though they have a pet 
theory that, having set down in his notebook the 
stories and anecdotes communicated to him by a cer- 
tain local worthy, he merely makes fair copies and 
despatches them to his London publisher.” Critic. 


=The Critic's Lounger writes: It is interesting to 
know that the full name of the Hermit of Samoa is 
Robert Louis Balfour Stevenson. The Balfour has 
been dropped from his signature, but the encyclo- 
pedias and biographical dictionaries give it. ! 
wonder if ‘‘ David” of heroic memory was an an- 
cestor of his, and whether he has drawn upon the 
family archives for his story. The Stevensons were 
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a picturesque family, and the Balfours seem to have 
even more of that attractive quality. 


=A detailed biography of M. Zola’s is in prepara- 
tion. This book, which should be a very interesting 
book, is to be written by Mr. R. H. Sherard, a young 
journalist whose work will be familiar to most readers 
of the London evening papers, and in America to the 
subscribers of cClure's Magazine, to which he re- 
cently contributed a lively paper on M. Blowitz. He 
livesentirely in Paris, and writes, from month tomonth, 
aParisletterto Zhe Author—a letter which always em- 

bodies a good deal of interesting information. 
Critic. 


=An American publisher has just brought out a 
book entitled ‘Half a Hero,” by Anthony Hope. 
Some people may like to know who the author is. 
He is a young London lawyer of thirty. After taking 
his degree at Oxford, where he distinguished himself 
in public affairs, he studied for the bar and was 
admitted six years ago, and;is now in regular practice, 
though he has written six novels, the first of which 
was ‘“A Man of Mark,” published in 1890. At the 
last election he was a Liberal candidate for South 
Bucks, but was defeated by Viscount Curzon. 

Philadelphia Press. 


=The London Publishers’ Circular announces: 
“Notes and Sketches among the Moors”’ is the title 
of a book by G. Montbard, author of ‘‘ En Egypte,” 
which will shortly be issued by Messrs. Sampson, Low, 
Marston & Co. M. Montbard, whose pictorial work 
in the J//ustrated London News is familiar to all, 
recently visited Morocco, travelling from Tangier to 
Fez, the capital, via Cape Shartel, Arzitah, Laraiche, 
Arbassiz, and Mequinez, and returning to Tangier by 
Quezzan and Al-Cazar. The work containsa graphic 
account of the country and its inhabitants, accom- 
panied by many illustrations reproduced from sketches 
made on the spot by the author. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


A. M. White.— 

“The Poetical Works of Thomas 
lished in this country for about a dollar, contains “ Gertrude 
of Wyoming.” The poem is in three parts, consisting, 
respectively, of 28, 25 and 39 stanzas. 


Campbell,” pub- 


C.E.J.— 

Repeated reports that Mr. Wm. H. Mallock, author of 
“Is Life Worth Living?” has become a Roman Catholic, 
have been followed by denials. 


L, E.— 


The Journal of the Franklin Institute is published in 
Philadelphia, and a twelve months’ subscription to members 
of the Institute is included in the yearly membership fee 
of $5. The fee remains the same this year as it was last. 


BOOK NEWS. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST 


Of the issues of new books and new editions of old books, 
with descriptions of sizes, shapes, contents, and current prices. 


HISTORY. 


A CHILD’s HIstToRY OF FRANCE. By John Bonner, 
author of “A Child’s History of Rome,’’ “ A Child’s 
History of Greece.” Illustrated. 406 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.66. 

See review. 

ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICAN READERS. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, author of “ Young 
Folks’ History of the United States,” etc., and Edward 
Channing. Illustrated. 334 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.20, postpaid. 

See review. 


JOURNAL OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. Kept by 
James Madison. Reprinted from the edition of 1840, 
which was published under direction of the United 
States Government from the original manuscripts. A 
complete index specially adapted to this edition is 
added. Edited by E. H. Scott. 805 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $2.50; by mail, $2.77. 

President Andrew Jackson in 1837 authorized the Joint 
Library Committee “to contract for and purchase at the sum 
of $30,000 the manuscripts of the late Mr. Madison, to be 
printed and disseminated at public charge.’’ In 1839 a con- 
tract was made for the printing of the work, and it appeared 
in 1840. In this Columbian year it would seem fitting to 
reprint a work containing such accurate knowledge of the 
principles of the American government and the circumstances 
under which they were recommended and embodied in the 
constitution for adoption by the great convention of 1787. A 
general and analytical index covering forty-two pages has 
been added in this edition. Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE UNITED STATES. An Outline of Political History, 
1492-1871. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.1, 312 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

See review. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


FouR FRENCHWOMEN. By Austin Dobson. 207 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
A republication in this country, and for the second time, of 
light sketches of Charlotte de Corgfay, Madame Roland, the 
Princesse de Lamballe and Madame de Genlis. 


HORACE WALPOLE. A memoir. With an appendix 
of books printed at the Strawberry-Hill Press. By 
Austin Dobson. Illustrated. 333 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.61 

Mr. (Henry) Austin Dobson’s memoir first appeared in 

1890. It is now published with illustrations, a list of books 

printed at Strawberry-Hill and an index. 


JOURNAL OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
Trebutien. In two volumes. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.40. 

A reprint of the translation which first appeared in 1865, 
the letters having originally been edited by G. S. Trebutien, 
who prepared the works and wrote the life of both brother 
and sister. 


Edited by G. S. 
283, 239 pp. 12mo, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
By Mary B. Claflin. With portraits. 95 pp. 16mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 65 cents, 
An account of the intimate personal life of Whittier in his 
own home, with much of individual detail and some com- 
monplace narrative. 


SAM HOUSTON AND THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE IN 
Texas. By Alfred M. Williams, author of ‘‘ Poets and 
Poetry of Ireland.’’ With portrait and maps. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 





54 BOOK NEWS. 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE SID; OR, THE. LIFE AND 
TRAVELS OF ADELIA GATES. By Adela E. Orpen, 
author of “ Stories of Precious Stones,’’ etc. Illustrated 
413 pp. t2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

See review. 


THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Maxime de 
la Rocheterie. Translated from the French. By Cora 
Hamilton Bell. In two volumes. [Illustrated. 354, 
377 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.95. 


THE Memoirs OF DEAN HOLE. With frontispiece 
portrait. New edition. 331 pp. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, 
$1.85. 

Dean Hole’s “ Memories,’ as issued a year ago by 
Macmillan & Co., made a rather large and expensive 
volume. It could not be expected that it should get into 
general circulation either here or in England. This was 
unfortunate, since the popular interest in such a volume 
ought to be large. Dean Hole wrote it as “the holiday task 
of an old boy,” and the note struck in that phrase pervades 
the entire work. His religious interests nowhere overshadow 
his themes. He is equally at home with archers or authors, 
with cricketers or hunters, with those who make gardens or 
those who toil in other fields. He even has a chapter 
devoted to gamblers—those he knew at Oxford and those 
who gamble at horse races. Of gardening he writes as one 
who loves it. With roses Dean Hole’s name must long be 
associated, for has he not written of them in another book 
as no other man of these times has done ? N.Y. Times. 


RELIGION. 


ATONEMENT, THE FUNDAMENTAL FACT OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By Newman Hall, LL. B., author of “* Come 
to Jesus,” etc. 159 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 67 cents, 

After more than fifty years spent in the ministry of the 
Gospel, Dr. Newman Hall has become more convinced than 
ever that salvation through the “atoning sacrifice of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is not merely an important, but the essen- 
tial and characteristic feature of Christianity—nay, more, its 
fundamental fact.”” Opinions expressed in some pulpits and 
periodicals of the present day have convinced the author 
that there is more need now than formerly for presenting this 
truth free from exaggerated or inadequate statements, with 
replies to misrepresentations and objections. Hence this 
volume, which waverers in their belief will do well to study. 

Publishers’ Circular. 


GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’s WINDOWS. Selections 
from the writings of J. R. Miller, D.D., author of 
“Silent Times,” “ Making the Most of Life,’’ etc. 
Arranged by Evalena I. Fryer. With portrait. 217 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents ; by mail, 68 cents. 


IN CHRIST; OR, THE BELIEVER’S UNION WITH HIS 
Lorp. By A. J. Gordon. New edition. 209 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 
Ten sermons, all brief, on Christ’s relation to the believer, 
which look rather to the new life on which the soul enters 
rather than the death from which it is delivered. 


LIFE’S EVERYDAYNESS. Papers for Women. By 
Rose Porter. 161 pp. 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 

Miss Rose Porter has collected in this volume thirteen 
short “talks”? on practical religion, in various phases of 
feminine life, chiefly social. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Thomas A Kempis. New edition. Illustrated. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

A reprint of Pusey’s translation with half-tone illustrations. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ YEAR Book. Selections from the 

writings of the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., by 

H. L. S.and L.H.S. 366 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 

Asis usual with books of this kind, a full page is given up 

to each day in the year. Sometimes the entire space is filled 


Four books. By 
201 pp. 
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with an extract from the Bishop’s writings, and at others the 
text of the sermon from which the passage was taken is also 
given, with here and there lines of verse. The verse occa. 
sionally is by the Bishop, but the most of it was chosen from 
other authors, and chiefly modern ones, the choice ranging 
from Matthew Arnold to Tennyson, and from Cardinal 
Newman to Walt Whitman. The volume is attractively 
bound, with a photographic portrait of the Bishop set in the 
side of the cover. N.Y. Times. 


THE NEw REDEMPTION. Acall to the Church to 
reconstruct society according to the Gospel of Christ, 
By George D. Herron, author of “ The Larger Christ,” 
etc. 176 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

An impassioned plea for the social revolution as the first 
duty of vital Christianity. ‘The love of Christ was the most 
revolutionary element that had ever been introduced into 
society.” 


WHAT IS WoRTH WHILE? By Anna Robertson 
Brown, Ph.D. 32 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 
29 cents. 

This essay, read to the Philadelphia Collegiate Alumnz, 
has much good advice. As, “ We must love our mothers,” 
“ not give up friendship,” “ lay hold of faith,” “no moment 
is given us to throw away,” and so on. 


YounG MEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS. A familiar talk, 
with quotations from Letters. By J. R. Miller, D.D., 
author of “ Silent Times,’’ “ Making the Most of Life,” 
‘“‘ The Every Day of Life,’ “‘ Girls: Faults and Ideals,” 
etc. 31 pp. I2mo, 25 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 

A short essay, built up about the criticism expressed by 
women on young men as lacking refinement, respect for 
women and a worthy ambition, and being grumpy, conceited 
and cowardly. 

POETRY. 

SONGS OF THE COMMON Day, AND AVE! AN ODEFOR 
THE SHELLEY CENTENARY. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
126 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 95 cents 

A very worthy gathering of songs is this little volume of 
Mr. Roberts. The first half of the book is made up of son- 
nets, which celebrate the humbler features of every-day life 
in the country. The author’s success in seizing upon the 
picturesque aspects of familiar and even commonplace scenes 
and touching them with a high light of a loving and gentle 
fancy demonstrates his fitness to hold a poet's pen. His 
employment of the sonnet form is judicious, for no other 
form lends itself so readily to the terse embodiment in words 
of a picture. The lyrics which follow the sonnets are com- 
mendable, but have not the same strength. The “ Ave,” an 
ode for the Shelley Centenary, is better. It is the heartfelt tri- 
bute of a lifelong lover of Shelley’s verse, and it is written 
in a deep and strong tone, N.Y. Times, 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY AND ANNE 
BRONTE. In twelve volumes. Vol. VIII. Poems. By 
Charlotte, Emily and Anne Bronté, with Cottage Poems 
by Patrick Bronté. With illustrations by H. S. Greig and 
ornaments by F. C. Tilney. 246 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents. 

SCIENCE. 

ARITHMETIC OF MAGNETISM AND Evectricity. By 
John T. Morrow, M. E, and Thorburn Reid, M. E, 
Associate Members American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 145 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

The object is to enunciate all those laws of electricity and 
magnetism that are thought to be more directly connected 
with their commercial applications, and to give numerical 
examples of each of these laws. The subject is treated in4 
plain and comprehensive manner. Contents: Electromotivé 
force, current and resistance; General laws of electric cl 
cuits; Batteries, primary and secondary; Heating of cot 
ductors and and specific heat; The magnetic circuit ; Direct: 
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current dynamos and motors; Alternating-current dynamos, 
motors and transformers; Lighting and power; Applica- 
tion of electrical laws to electrical railways; Useful tables. 
Index. Publishegs Weekly. 


BIRDS IN A VILLAGE. By W.H. Hudson, C. M. Z. 
S., author of ‘‘ Idle Days in Patagonia,” “‘ The Natural- 
ist in La Plata,’ etc, 232 pp. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 

2.04. 
ieee of nature will find “ Birds in a Village,” by W. H. 

Hudson, one of the most delightful books of bird life that 

has appeared for some time. The author is not only a 

clever naturalist, but he possesses the rare gift of interesting 

his readers in whatever attracts him. It is not a heavy, 
scientific book, full of dry descriptions, but teems with 
delightful stories of the idiosyncrasies of birds, which serve 
to explain their habits and instincts. To the general reader, 
as well as to the naturalist it will rank as one of the most 
interesting of modern books on natural history. 

Philadelphia Record. 


DECIPHERMENT OF BLURRED FINGER PRINTS. By 
Francis Galton, F. R. S., etc. Supplementary chapter 
to “ Finger Prints.” 18 pp. and plates i to xvi. 8vo, 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

Mr. F. Galton’s additional chapter to his work on “ Finger 
Prints”’ is the result of a suggestion made by the author in 
that work (p. 89) that “it would be worth while to hunt up 
and take the present finger-marks of such of the Hindoos as 
may now be alive whose impressions were taken in India by 
the instructions of Sir W. J. Herschell, and are now pre- 
served.” This suggestion was promptly acted upon by Sir 
William Herschell, in conjunction with Mr. Cotton, Sec- 
retary to the Bengal Government, Mr. Duke, the present 
joint-magistrate of Hooghly, and the Sub-Registrar of 
Hooghly. Eight persons were discovered of whom finger- 
prints were recorded in 1878, and fresh impressions taken in 
1892 of their fore and middle fingers, as in 1878. These 
prints are by no means so clear as those taken by Mr. 
Galton by means of printing ink, as described in his book. 
The Hooghly impressions, in fact, are blurred, and more or 
less indistinct, especially in the 1892 set, the cause of which 
is partly ascribed to the disintegration of skin, owing to age, 
and partly to a faulty method of printing from dye, or 
water-color, instead of printers’ ink. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Galton is convinced that these blurred impressions are of 
great value for purposes of identification. Certainly, if ever 
such evidence is submitted to juries, the most cautious jury- 
man must admit that the person who impressed No, 1 in 
both years could never have impressed No. 4 in both years, 
to cite two examples from the illustrations. There is no 
doubt that in this supplement to his previous volume Mr. 
Galton has collected fresh and important data for an inter- 
esting branch of study. Saturday Review. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


Essays IN IDLENESS. By Agnes Repplier, author of 
“Books and Men,” “ Points of View,” etc. 16mo, 
90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


Essays IN LONDON AND ELSEWHERE. By Henry 
James. 305 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

Under the rather infelicitous title of “‘ Essays in London 
and Elsewhere,’ Mr. Henry James has reprinted a number 
of papers that have no great connection with one another. 
The best of these is a decidedly pleasant essay on London, 
which opens the volume and contains the results of much 
delicate observation and some clever bits of description. 
The articles on Mr. Lowell, on Flaubert, Pierre Loti, and 
“The Journal of the Brothers de Goncourt” are also worth 
perusal, as Mr. James’s criticisms are very shrewd and 
sound. The article, too, on ‘‘ Browning in Westminster 
Abbey,” which originally, we fancy, appeared in the 
Speaker, is a striking piece of moralizing. We cannot say 
much for the essay on Ibsen, which reads like the result of 
4 violent effort on Mr. James’ part to put himself on what he 
supposes the side of the angels. But the main drawback to 
the volume is the tortuous English which Mr. James has 
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chosen to write, evidently under the impression that he 
ought to evolve a style of his own. Some of his bizarre 
phrases are happy, more especially in the essay on London ; 
but usually they are the reverse, and occasionally the reader 
finds himself obliged to peruse a sentence two or three 
times before he can disentangle the author’s meaning. 
Atheneum. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

Being a practical grammar with exercises. By Alphonse 

N. Van Daell. 229 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

This work, written after consultation with a number of 

practical teachers, has two parts; one, exercises, arranged on 

the sentence principle, and the other a grammar intended for 
reference. 


PRACTICAL SHORTHAND. A complete and systematic 
Exposition of Phonography, based on the Pitmanic 
Alphabet. For use in schools and colleges. 244 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50, postpaid. 

A series of writing exercises on the Pitman-Graham 
system, arranged in graduated order, so as to pass from signs 
n to words, terminations, etc., sentences and exercises. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
NEEDLEWORK. For use in schools. By Catharine 
F. Johnson, Illustrated. 117 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; 

by mail, $1.00. 
A thorougly complete exposition of correct theory. Such 
a book as this, so full of illustrations showing the position of 
hand, thread, and needle in many cases, as well as delineat- 
ing the work, ought to be of great service in the home as 
well as in the school; for the individual as well as for the 
class. It is thoroughly sensible from end to end, and sug- 
gests nothing but what will be found practicable. The 
lessons cover six years’ sewing. A great deal of the material 
is in the form of question and answer, so that a certain 
definiteness is given where clearness in detail is necessary. 
The illustrations are most apt and clearly executed. The 
introduction, which contains many valuable suggestions and 
rules, would of itself form a very good pamphlet for distribu - 
tion. Boston Transcript. 


FICTION. 


A HILLSIDE PARISH. By S. Bayard Dod, author of 
“A Highland Chronicle,” etc. 269 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

A careful study of the life and social conditions of a village, 
once on the stage line, but deserted by the railroad in Central 
New York, cast in the form of a story, with a new clergyman 
as the centre. 


A NATIVE OF WINBY, AND OTHER TALES. By Sarah 
Orne Jewett, author of ‘“ Deephaven,” ‘* A White 
Heron,” etc. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


A PRIESTESS OF COMEDY. From the German of 
Nataly Von Eschstruth. Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. 
Illustrated by Warren B, Davis. Bonner’s Choice 
series. 307 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents, 

The heroine mockingly terms herself “a priestess of 
comedy.” She is the only child of a vulgar, newly ennobled 
millionaire, and is determined to win recognition and posi- 
tion in the “ comedy ”’ of social life. Her arrogance, selfish- 
ness and bad taste make social success unattainable, and she 
marries a titled adventurer who dissipates her fortune. 
Through poverty and much suffering her nature is changed 
and softened, and a second marriage brings her domestic 
happiness as well as the longed-for social recognition. Scene 
and characters are German. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A QUESTION OF Honour. By Lynde Palmer, author 
of “The Little Captain,” etc. 315 pp. 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

The story of the development of a boy from callow bey- 
hood to manly responsibility, with a little love, and that sad 
knave of the American novel, the man who makes money 
with large success and small scruples. 
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To which is added THE 
By Edward Bulwer 


A STRANGE STORY. 
HAUNTED AND THE HAUNTERS. 
Lytton (Lord Lytton). In two volumes. Illustrated. 
Novels of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Romances. 
Vols. IV and V. Library Edition. 328, 354 pp. I2mo, 
$2.20; by mail, $2.40. 

AMABEL, A Military Romance. By Cathae Macquire. 
Rialto series. 432 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


AN INNOCENT IMPOSTOR, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Maxwell Grey, author of “ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,” “‘ The Reproach of Annesley,” “In the Heart of 
the Storm,” etc. 266 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents; Appletons’ Town and Country Library, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

See review. 


ASHES OF RosEs.. By Louise Knight Wheatley. 
206 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A girl’s story of a summer in a Western city, her first intro- 
duction to society which begins with a leap-year party, from 
all of which she returns in safety to “Tom” in spite of a 
mysterious southern colonel. 


THis BE Love? By Mrs. Parr, author of 
‘* Dumps,” “ Dorothy Fox,’ etc. With frontispiece. 
348 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

Running on well-worn lines, and placid, almost sluggish 
in action, the latest story from Mrs. Parr’s pen has yet much 
to recommend it. ‘Can This Be Love?” sets forth the for- 
tunes of a charming girl anda manly, deserving youth, one 
of whom was suddenly deprived of his inheritance, the other 
coming into possession of it thereby. That loss does not 
always embitter, nor gain always harden, a sweet nature, that 
the feeling born of selfishness or mistaken admiration has 
nothing to do with love when one’s eyes are opened, and 
that wrong is often righted, though unconsciously, sum up 
the lessons pleasantly conveyed in this prettily bound volume. 
Boston Transcript. 


CAN 


Being Memoirs of his Adventures 
Written by himself and now 
406 pp. I2mo, 


DAVID BALFOUR. 
at Home and Abroad. 
set forth by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 


IRISH IpyLLs. By Jane Barlow, author of ‘‘ Bogland 
Studies.” 317 pp. I12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

This is a chronicle of every-day life in an Irish village, 
whose live-stock never exceeds half-a-dozen goats, as many 
pigs, and a few “chuckens.” It is essentially an idyll, and 
the roar and rush of nineteenth century town-life do not 
enter into its composition. The sketches are delicate and 
often extremely beautiful. Publishers’ Circular. 


JoEL MARSH: AN AMERICAN, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Mrs. Avery Macalpine, author of “ A Man’s Con- 
science,” and “ Teresa Itasca.”? 263 pp. I2mo, paper, 
50 cents, postpaid. 

The story which gives a title to the volume is decidedly 
good. Joelis an admirable character. Among the other 
stories, the tragical power of “ A Passion of Capri’? may be 
specially noted. Spectator. 


JosEPH ZALMONAH. A novel. By Edward King, 
author of “* The Gentle Savage,” “‘ The Golden Spike,” 
“‘ My Paris,” “A Venetian Lover,” etc. Good Com- 
pany series. 365 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents, 

See review, 


LYNDELL SHERBURNE. A sequel to ‘“‘ Sherburne 
House.”” By Amanda M. Douglas, author of “ Larry,”’ 
“Osborne of Arrochar,” etc. 369 pp. I2mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.12. 

A novel with a large array of characters—South, North, 
Washington, Europe, and so on—who talk a great deal and 
are in the very best society and know all about it—as does 
the author—but who do not in the story do anything or get 
anywhere in particular. 
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Mrs. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. By S. Baring- 
Gould, author of “In the Roar of the Sea,’’ “ Curious 
Myths,” “The Pennycomequicks,’ ‘Margery of 
Quether,” etc. 368 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s new story does not rivet the attention 
of the reader continuously, as in the case of some of his 
earlier works, except by fits and starts. The plot is emi- 
nently artificial, sensational, and melodramatic; some of the 
characters are but little removed from caricatures; and the 
book as a whole is weighted with a good deal of padding. 
Still, at his worst Mr. Baring-Gould’s originality and bold- 
ness of treatment never desert him. He is rarely a genial 
writer, but he is never insipid. He excels in the delineation 
of rebellious, eccentric, uncouth, or uncanny personages. 
And he has an unquestioned genius for the treatment of 
nature in her more sombre and desolate aspects. The char- 
acter of Esther Morideg, a wild imp of the moors, is admir- 
ably drawn, and the description of her pursuit on a false 
charge of murder told with striking force. Esther is a true 
child of nature, and her strange talk and wild ways consti- 
tute the central attraction of this powerful but unequal 
romance. Atheneum. 

Mr. Baring-Gould leaves you in doubt as to who is the 
original Simon Pure Mrs. Curgenven, for there are several of 
them in the field. Is it Jane, the daughter of that clerical 
prig, Mr. Pamphlet, or Theresa, who was a gypsy girl? To 
Mr, Baring-Gould’s romances are to be awarded the palm 
for prolixity, tediousness, and marvelous complexity. 

N.Y. Times. 

By St. George Rathbone, 
author of “ Doctor Jack,” etc. Illustrated by H. M. 
Eaton and H. C, Edwards. 289 pp. Bonner’s Choice 
series. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Never was there such an interesting fellow as Mynheer 
Joe. You must not take him for an out-and-out Dutch- 
man, for he is something that really must be very much 
better. He is a Pennsylvania Dutchman and a newspaper 
hero. He thinks nothing of saving a young lady, Molly 
Tanner, from a watery grave. He does it befure breakfast 
at Malta. Then Joe clears out to Khartoum and fights with 
Gordon against the Mahdi. Joe being Dutch is tough, and 
the jackals don’t get him. He escapes, to fall into the 
hands of Grimes, another newspaper man, who extracts al! 
his story from him and publishes it. Finally Mynheer Joe 
marries Molly in Calcutta, and the couple sail for China, and 
an Illinois statesman shouts for them with a fog-horn sound 
and pronunciation, ‘‘ Bong voyage, Mynheer Joe!” 

N. ¥. Times. 

Not ANGELS QuiTE. By Nathan Haskell Dole, 
author of “A Score of Famous Composers,’’ etc. 
327 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03; Good Com- 
pany series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

See review. 


NOWADAYS AND OTHER STORIES. By George A. 
Hibbard, author of “Iduna, and Other Stories,” etc. 
Illustrated. 268 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

An active-minded series of short stories, two of them 
with the roll of incident reading through a broad meadow 
of comment and “A Flirt,’”’ full of action. The others are 

“‘ Nowadays,” “ There’s Nothing Half so Sweet in Life,” 

“A Mad World,” “Guilty Sir Guy,” “In the Midst of 

Life’? and “ A Flirt.” 


PHINEAS REDUX. By Anthony Trollope. In three 
volumes. Illustrated. The Parliamentary series. 312. 
313, 307 pp. 12mo, $2.70; by mail, $2.94. 

THE Bow OF ORANGE RIBBON. A romance of New 
York. By Amelia E. Barr, author of “ Jan Vedder's 
Wife,” “A Daughter of Fife,’ etc. With illustrations 
by Theo. Hampe. 372 pp. 12mo, silk bound, 
$2.50; by mail, $2.68; cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.93. 

An édition de luxe of Mrs. Barr’s novel, which first 
appeared in 1886 and is now issued in large paper with four 
full page designs in colors and a large number in black and 
white, processed by Theodore Hampe, studies of eighteenth 
century costume. 


MYNHEER JOE. A novel. 
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THE CLIFF-DWELLERS. A novel. By Henry B. 
Fuller. Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup. 324 pp. 
t2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

A picture, burnt in pretty black, of life in Chicago busi- 
ness, banks, bonds and big buildings, which has been 
running in Harper's Weekly and in which every body gets 
scorched in the furnace of mammon. 


THE FaigNCE VIOLIN. By Champfieurys. Trans- 
lated by William Henry Bishop, author of ‘‘ The House 
of a Merchant Prince. 170 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 69 cents. 

Champfleury’s ‘‘ Faience Violin,’ a very charming story, 
distinguished by the fact that its plot is found in that passion 
of human nature which finds its expression in the collection 
of bric-A-brac, has been well and feelingly translated by 
Mr. William Henry Bishop, Sainte-Beuve called the story 
“aq unique study in moral pathology.” An idea of the 
author’s humor may be gathered from an anecdote which 
Mr. Bishop relates in his preface. In proposing marriage to 
the goddaughter of the painter, Delacroix, Champfleury 
wrote: “If you, like myself, are of the opinion that an 
unmarried person is like one-half of a pair of scissors, lack- 
ing the other half, I have the honor to put myself at your 
complete disposition, in order that we may cut out the fabric 
of life together.” His proposal was accepted in a manner 
equally off-hand, the young lady simply sending him a whole 
pair of scissors in reply. N. Y, Sun, 


THE FROLER Case. A novel. From the French of 
J. L. Jacolliot. Translated by H. O. Cooke. With 
illustrations by A. W. Van Deusen. Bonner’s Choice 
series. 226 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 

Very ingenious and absorbing detective stories come to us 
from France. ‘ The Froler Case’’ may not be equal to the 
tales of Gaboriau, but it has its dark and fascinating mysteries 
and its bold and bewildering police complications, and the 
web of its plot will catch and hold the attention of the 
reader. Jacques Laurent is the Monsieur Le Cog of the tale, 
and he is sufficiently surprising. He is really the first power 
in France. It is lucky that he is a man of conscience, and 
that he works for justice every time. His fingers reach to 
the ends of Europe, and he arranges forgeries and conducts 
assassinations. We shudder at the thought of what would 
happen if anything should occur to disturb the balance of 
his mind and turn him to an attitude of evil. But such a 
contingency is not likely, and the reader may marvel at the 
vast power of Jacques Laurent without the need of being 
frightened by it, -V. Y. Sun. 


Tue History OF A BEARSKIN. From the French of 
Jules de Marthold. With illustrations by J. O. B. 
190 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


THE INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE OF LA 
MANCHA. By Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. A 
translation, with an introduction and notes, by John 
Ormsby, translator of the “Poem of the Cid.” With 
portrait and illustrations by Cruikshank. In four 
volumes, 445, 439, 448, 482 pp. 12mo, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.45. 


THE NaMELess City. A Romany romance, By 
Stephen Grail. 256 pp. Harper’s Franklin Square 
Library. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

He met her “ on a hot June Sunday,” when she was sur- 
veying “ fashionable London from a Hyde Park chair,’’ and 
Launcelot Challice had become a persistent admirer of Mrs. 
Ingraham. He had flopped down on his knees before her 

on a housetop in Damascus.” He had followed her up 
with peripatetic declarations, heading her off in Pekin, Tokio, 
won New York, Paris, Rome, and now in London. 

ould the volage Mrs. Ingrahamat last give in? ‘“‘ Meet me,” 
says she, “on the second Sunday of this month next year.” 
at is all the response the suitor can get. Then the two 
walk together, and they meet a beggar, and Mrs. Ingraham 
says “Ja pukenus drovan’’ to the mendicant, and at once 
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you take a header into a regularly wild gypsy romance. 
Mr. Challice is a Romany chiel, and does not know it. 
Mrs. Ingraham, well-aware of the fact, is one, too, and is 
proud of it. After many adventures Mr, Challice keeps 
his tryst, finds Mrs. Ingraham, and a crazy story comes to a 
commonplace ending. XN. Y. Times. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY AND ANNE 
BRONTE. In twelve volumes, Vol. VII. THE PROFEs- 
soR. By Charlotte Bronté. With illustrations by H. S. 
Greig and ornaments by F. C, Tilney. 292 pp. With 
Appendix. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

THE PassInG SHOW. By Richard Henry Savage, 
author of “My Official Wife,” “The Little Lady of 
Lagunitas,’ ‘Prince Schamyl’s Wooing,” “ The 
Masked Venus,” “ Delilah of Harlem,” etc. 326 pp. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

CoNTENTs: Against odds; Finding an American; Exit 
Dick Fisher ; A California prose drama from life, in two acts ; 
An American lady’s night ride in St. Petersburg; What 
broke Major’s Conrad’s heart; A legend of Long Island; 
How Billy Hitchens went home; The lost blue jacket; A 
reminiscence of the American consulate at Marseilles. These 
seven stories are said to be with one exception literally true. 
They embody actual scenes and experiences in the life of the 
author. Publishers Weekly, 


THE PRIME MINISTER. By Anthony Trollope. In 
three volumes. Illustrated. 343, 323, 337 pp- 12mo, 
$2.70; by mail, $2.95. 

THE PRINCE OF INDIA; OR, WHY CONSTANTINOPLE 
FELL. By Lew Wallace, author of “ Ben-Hur,’’ “ The 
Boyhood of Christ,’ “ The Fair God,” etc. In two 
volumes. 502,578 pp. 12mo, $1.85; by mail, $2.07. 

See review, 

THE PRIVATE LIFE. 
By Henry James. 
85 cents. 

With the story which gives this volume its title, Mr. James 
has placed two others. The practised hand of a literary 
master is evident in every line. The dialogue is brilliant and 
polished to the last degree. In the play of personality 
among the fetters of social conventions, in the working out 
of the ordinary dilemmas of society life, and in throwing over 
all an air of mystification at once provoking and stimulating 
to greater enjoyment, Mr. James’s style is unsurpassed. These 
whipped-cream effects are sometimes tantalizing, but the con- 
sumnate ease with which they are produced commands one’s 
admiration. In such tales as “ A Private Life” and “ Lord 
Beaupré”’ the polish and keenness of Mr. James are never 
for a moment relaxed. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE REBEL QUEEN. A novel. By Walter Besant, 
author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “ The 
Ivory Gate,” “Children of Gibeon,” etc. Illustrated. 
389 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

See review. 


THE ROSE OF LOVE. 
“Muriel Howe.” 
85 cents. 

The scene of the story begins in Chicago and wanders to 
various points in the West, giving some view of a woman’s 
idea of the way men love and some neural science brought 
in to make love’s knot more easily tied. The characters are 
left rather hazy, but the emotions are all there. 


THE SIGN OF THE Four. A Study in Scarlet. By 
A. Conan Doyle, author of “ Micah Clarke,’”’ “The 
White Company,” etc. 255, 213 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents; Belmore series, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By Gilbert Parker, 
author of “Pierre and his People,’ etc. 184 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

An Englishman marries an Indian girl in Hudson’s Bay 
territory and takes her to a London home. She has to learn 
much and he too, and they never have but one baby. 


LorD BEAUPRE. THE VISITS 
232 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 


By Angelina Teal, author of 
224 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
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Two COLLEGE GirRLS. By Helen Dawes Brown. 
New edition, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 


THE PETRIE EstTaTE. By Helen Dawes Brown, 
author of “Two College Girls.’”” 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, 1.02. 


“To Let’’ AND OTHER STORIES. By B. M, Croker, 
author of “‘ A Family Likeness,” “ Interference,” “‘ Two 
Masters,”’ etc. 247 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 
cents. 

A collectiongof eight tales of varying excellence, dealing 
mainly with scenes and people of India. 


TRUE RICHES, By Francois Coppée. 
60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


A fine example of the French short story at its best is 
“True Riches,’ by Francois Coppée. The atmosphere of 
Francois Coppée’s stories is that of a day in June. Grace, 
beauty, warmth, tenderness and love make every page some- 
thing to linger over and wish that the hands that work the 
passage of time might be stopped on the dial. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


By 
16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 


168 pp. 12mo, 


Two BITES AT A CHERRY, WITH OTHER TALES. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
98 cents. 


UNVEILING A PARALLEL. A _ romance. 
Women of the West. Arena Library series. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents, postpaid. 


A satire on modern civilization and a plea for justice to 
women, presented under the semblance of a picture of social 
life on the planet Mars. The emigrant from earth visits 
Thursia and Caskia, two of the chief cities of Mars. In 
both the same code of manners and morals apply to both 
sexes. In Thursia the women vote, legislate, engage in 
every kind of business,° offer themselves in marriage, and 
indulge in all the vices and amusements commonly reserved for 
men. In Caskia, while the same equality prevails, life is 
upon a high and ideally altruistic plane. 

Publishers’ 


By Two 
269 pp. 


Weekly. 


EDITIONS IN PAPER. 

A SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. A novel. By Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth, author of “ Em,’ “ The 
Unloved Wife,” etc. With illustrations by Harry C. 
Edwards. The Choice series. 381 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


A historical novel of the six- 
By F. D. Querrazzi, author of “ Isa- 
bella Orsini.”” Translated from the Italian by Luigi 
Monti, A. M. Vol. I. Madison Square series. 292 pp. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 


3EATRICE CENCI. 
teenth century. 


DELILAH OF HARLEM. A story of the New York 


City of today. By Richard Henry Savage, author of 
“ My Official Wife,” “ The Little Lady of Lagunitas,” 
etc. 329 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 


HatF A Hero. A novel. By Anthony Hope. 
Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 314 pp. 1I2mo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


IpEALA. By Sarah Grand, author of ‘‘ The Heavenly 
Twins,” “ Singularly Deluded,” etc. Appletons’ Town 
and Country Library. 269 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
86 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

All readers of Sarah Grand’s notable story of “The 
Heavenly Twins,’ should make acquaintance with the 
author’s “Ideala.”” The tale is strangely odd and oddly 
entertaining. Philadelphia Press. 


THE ONE Goop GuEstT. By L. B. Walford, author of 
“ Mr. Smith,” “ A Mere Child,’ etc. Longman’s Paper 
Library. 330 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 


BOOK NEWS. 


THE SIGN OF Four. By a Conan Doyle, author ¢ 
“ A Scudy in Scarlet,’ “ Micah Clarke,” etc. Illy 
trated. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 283 pp. 12m, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


THIRD HAND HiGH. A novel. By W.N. Murdock 
Good Company series, 254 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Across Texas. By Edward S. Ellis, 


“* Boy Pioneer Series,’’ “‘ Deerfoot Series,” 
Wood series. Illustrated. 349 pp. 
by mail, $1.03. 
The story, well told, of a ride across Texas by two boy 
with guides, full of much wholesome and not impossible 
adventure. 


etc. 
I2mo, 90 cents; 


DICCON THE BOLD. A story ot the days of Columbus 
By John Russell Coryell, author of “ Diego Pinzon, 
Illustrated. 279 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

An English lad who sails far by sea and meets the Adminl 
of the Indies, Christopher Columbus. 


In A NEW WORLD; OR, AMONG THE GOLD- FIELDS OF 
AUSTRALIA. By Horatio Alger, Jr., author of “ Facing 
the World,” “ Lo and Dare,” etc. Illustrated. 323 pp 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Two American boys left in Melbourne set out to mak 
their own way, are captured by bush-rangers, work in th 
gold region and at length establish themselves. 


LITTLE Miss TODDLEDuUMs. AA story for the nursery 
By Mary D. Brine, author of “ Bonnie Little Bonnibel; 
“The Little New Neighbor,’ “ Margaret,’ “The 
Little Twin Roses,”’ “ Dan,” etc. Illustrated. 65 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A baby story of a baby’s acts and sayings with much baby 
talk. 


No Herogs. A story for boys. By Blanche Willi 
Howard, author of “ One Summer,’ “ Guenn,” etc 
Illustrated, I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


OscaR PETERSON. Ranchman and Ranger. By 
Henry Willard French, author of “ Lance of Kanana’ 
Illustrated. 380pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

This story of ranch life in the far West is written in: 
bright, breezy style, and the incidents, though at times a littl 
dramatic, are such as might happen under like condition. 

Oscar Peterson is a lad of sixteen, korn in Manitoba d 

English parents. His mother dying soon after his birth, kt 

is sent to England to be educated, and after ten years’ absence 

he returns to live with his father. Soon after his father’ 
shot by an enemy, and Oscar is left alone. The boo 
tells the story of his after life on the ranch, in th 

Black Hills at the mines and as a hunter on the prairie 

Altogether it is a book which boys will delight in and fron 

which they can obtain a good deal of really valuable infor 

mation about life in the great West. This story is han¢ 
somely illustrated and bound. Boston Transcriji 


THE CAMP IN THE FooT-HILLs; OR, OSCAR 9 
HorsEBACK. By Harry Castlemon, author of “Gu 
boat Series,” etc, Illustrated. 403 pp. 12mo, 90 cefls; 
by mail, $1.04. 

A boy’s adventures in hunting in the West, with the int 
dents of army camp-field and outlaw life. 


THROUGH APACHE LAND. By Lieutenant R. H. Jayne 
author of “‘ The White Mustang,”’ “ Up the Big Hom, 
etc. Illustrated. War Whoop series No. 11. 3347 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 

Ned Chadamund, the son of Colonel Chadamund, of Fat 
Havens, leaves for that place on the Santa Fé stage, and be 
a series of perilous and exciting adventures. An attempt® 
the Apache Indians to capture the boy is the most @ 
portant event of the journey. This is described in a sto) 
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October, 1893. ] 


which introduces the heroic action of ‘Tom Hardynge and 
Dick Morris, United States scouts. Modes of Indian war- 
fare and native customs are likewise described. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A GUIDE TO PALMISTRY. By Mrs. ElizaEaster-Hen- 
derson. With diagram and head and tail pieces. Side- 
pocket series. 16mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

Whoever thinks to find amusement or instruction in read- 
ing the lines of the hand may appeal to this little volume as 
toa complete guide-book. Philadelphia Press. 


A PRACTICAL HAND-BooK OF MODERN PHOTO- 
GRAPHY FOR THE USE OF AMATEURS. By Edward T. 
Bubier, 2d, Illustrated. 65 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY. By Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D. The 
Phillips Exeter Lectures. 1I2mo, paper, I2 cents, post- 
paid. 


A plea for the value and use of biography in early read- 
ing, naming a number, all familiar leading examples, as 
worthy of attention. 


NATIONAL CONSOLIDATION OF THE RAILWAYS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. By George H. Lewis, M. A. 
326 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Some OLD PuRITAN LOvE-LETTERS. John and 
Margaret Winthrop, 1618-1638. Edited by Joseph 
Hopkins Twichell. Illustrated. 187 pp. 1I2mo, 


$1.50; by mail, $1.61. 

The letters between John Winthrop, first Governor of 
Massachusetts, and Margaret Tyndal, his third wife, before 
and after their marriage, extending from 1618 to 1638, 
printed in their original orthography and giving a vivid view 
of Puritan love before and still more after marriage. 

By Lida Rose 
by mail, 81 


THE AMERICAN GIRL AT COLLEGE. 
McCabe. 194 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; 
cents. 

A series of papers, which originally appeared in a news- 
paper, giving a wide range of practical, though somewhat 
discursive information as to the character, work, habits, 
social life, studies of college life for women. It contains 
the information ascribed to personal enquiry and much not 


easily learned elsewhere. 


A message from 
02 Pp- 


THE OPEN SECRET. By a Priest. 
Mars, Illustrated with head and tail pieces. 
16mo, 75 cents, postpaid. 

A message from Mars, obtained under peculiar circum- 
stances, claims to give the secret of life and the future 
destiny of mankind. Publishers Weekly. 


THE OPINIONS OF A PHILOSOPHER. By Robert 


Grant. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and C.S. Rein- 
hart. 224 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
See review. 


THE RAILROAD QuEsTION. A Historical and Practi- 
cal Treatise on Railroads, and remedies for their abuses. 
By William Larrobee. 488 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.20; by mail, $1.33. 

The author, late Governor of Iowa, says the object of this 
Work is ‘to show that as long as the railroads are permitted 
to be managed as private property and are used by their 
Managers for speculative purposes or other personal gain, or 
as long even as they are used with regard only for the 
interest of stockholders, they are not performing their proper 
functions; and that they will not serve their real purpose 
until they become in fact what they are in theory, highways 
to be controlled by the government. .” Contents : 
History of transportation; History of railroads; History of 
mailroads in the United States; Monopoly in transportation ; 
Railroad abuses; Stock and bond inflation; Combinations; 

ailroads in politics; Railroad literature; Railroads and 
nilroad legislation in Iowa; The Interstate Commerce Act ; 


BOOK NEWS. 
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The rate question; Remedies. Tables and statistics. A 
three-page bibliography of the subject. 
Publishers Weekly. 


A Business View. By Col. 
I2mo, paper, 25 cents; by 


THE SILVER DOLLAR. 
Ed. F. Browne. 93 pp. 
mail, 28 cents, 

Its Influence Upon 


By Charles Waldstein. 
by mail, 


THE WoRK OF JOHN RUSKIN. 
Modern Thought and Life. 
With portrait. 200 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; 
8o cents. 

A critical study of the work and influence of Ruskin, with 
an introdnction on the office of criticism by a leading Greek 
archzologist of Jewish birth, born in this country, and in 
charge of Cambridge, England, University Museum. 


Sir JoHn Lusppock’s HUNDRED Books. 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITics, A treatise on Government. 
Translated from the Greek of Aristotle. By William 
Ellis, M. A. With an introduction by Henry Morley. 
284 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 


Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Author's copy- 
right edition. 270 pp. 1I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.04. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 746 pp. 


12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
533 pp- 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 


DisTAFF SERIES. 


EARLY PROSE AND VERSE. Edited by Alice Morse 
Earle and Emily Ellsworth Ford. 216 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

The literary productions embraced in this, the third volume 
of a unique series, are representative of women in the 
Province or State of New York during the Knickerbocker 
and Revolutionary periods. They are prose and poetical 
effusions well worth putting in permanent form. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


HouUsEHOLD ART. Edited by Candace Wheeler. 
204 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Eight papers on various phases of interior decoration, by 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler, Mrs. M. G. VanRensselaer, Wm. 
Benton Harrison, Miss Susan McCarter, Miss Mary Joy 
Humphrey, Mrs. Lucia Gilbert Runkle and Mrs. Florence 
Moore. All are republished from various magazines. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. Edited by. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 216 pp. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

Eight papers on the Kindergarten, by Miss Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Miss Mary H. Peabody and Miss Olive Wellington 
Rollins, dealing with its philosophic and social relations; 
Miss Jenny B. Werrill, Miss Angeline Brooks and Miss 
Alice A. Chadwick explaining its methods; Miss Elizabeth 
Powell Bond the use which can be made of it by mothers; 
and Miss A. B. Longstreet the industrial training which 
should grow out of it. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


ESTES AND LAURIAT: 


Hudson’s Illustrated Shakespeare. 
The Original Paris Salon of 1893. 
Rome of To-day ard Yesterday. 
The Queen of the Adriatic. 
Glimpses of the French Court. 
Aurelian, Emperor of Rome. 
Miss Parloa’s Young Housekeeper. 
When I Was Your Age. 
Melody, by Laura E. Richards. 
Illustrated Holiday editions of 

Ivanhoe. 

La Fontaine’s Fables. 

Les Misérables, 

Lucile, 

Ruy Bilas. 
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BOOK NEWS. 


ESTES AND LAURIAT :—continued. 


TH 


Six Boys. 

Zigzag Journeys on the Mediterranean. 
Oliver Optic’s Annual, 1393. 

Little Ones’ Annual for 1893 (Vol. 12). 
Stories of the French Revolution, 
Ruby’s Ups and Downs. 

Chatterbox for 1893. 

The Nursery V. 

Chatterbox Circus, 

Jenny Wren's Boarding House. 


E FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


A History of the Preparation of the World for Christ. New edition. 
Bible Studies on the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1894. 
Every-day Religion, or Common Sense Bible Lessons, 

The Higher Criticism. 

The Gospel According to St. John. 

The Acts of the Apostles, 

Social Life Among the Assyrians and Babylonians. 

The Early Spread of Religious Ideas, especially in the Far East. 
The Growth and Development of the English Printed Bible, 
Fresh Light on Biblical Races. 


D, APPLETON AND COMPANY: 


The Speeches and Addresses of William McKinley. 

The Gilded Man (El Dorado), and Other Pictures of the Spanish 
Occupancy of America. 

General Johnston, 

The Personal Recollections of Werner von Siemens. 

The Bronté Family in Ireland. 

The Development of Mind in the Child. 

The Credentials of Science the Warrant of Faith. 

Miniatures from Balzac’s Masterpieces, 

Duffels, a new story by Edward Eggleston. 


FORDS, HOWARD AND HULBERT: 


AR 


The Pilgrim in Old England. 


ENA PUBLISHING COMPANY: 


The Childhood of an Affinity. 

Born in the Whirlwind. 

A Wedding Tangle. 

Where the Tides Meet. 

Dr. John Sawyer. 

One Day, a Tale of the Prairies, 

Ecce Orator, Christ the Orator. 

For To-Day, Poems by Frances Margaret Milne. 
Albert Brisbane: A Mental Biography. 

The Spherical Basis of Astrology. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 


Heroes of the Nations Series : 

Henry of Navarre. By P. F. Willert, M. A. 

Cicero. By J. L. Strachan Davidson, M. A. 
Story of the Nations Series : 

The Story of Parthia. By George Rawlinson. 

The Christian Recovery of Spain. By Henry Edward Watts. 

The Story of Japan. By David Murray. 

Studies of Travel. By E. A. Freeman: I,—Greece. 
Each complete in one volume, with frontispiece. 

Rambles in Historic Lands. Travels in Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, France, and England. By Peter J. Hamil- 
ton. Illustrated. 

Comparative Administrative Law. An Analysis of the Admin- 
isrative Systems, National and Local, of the United States, 
England, France and Germany. By F. J. Goodnow. 

The Pottery and Porcelain of the United States, By Edwin A. 
Barber, A.M. With 22s illustrations. 

The Social Contract; or, The Principles of Political Rights. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Translated by Rose M. Harrington. 

The Evolution of Woman, By Eliza Burt Gamble. 

An Historical Interpretation of Philosophy. By John Bascom. 

The Monism of Man; or, The Unity of the Divine and the 
Human. By David A. Gorton, M. D. 

Man an Organic Community. By John H. King. 

A Manual of Linguistics. by pn & Clark, M. A. 

The Progress and the Morals of Secularism, By John M. 
Bonham. 

Artin Theory. By George L. Raymond. 

The King and the Kingdom. A Study of the Four Gospels. 

The Third Group of the Ariel Shakespeare, comprising seven of 
the Tragedies, viz.: Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, King Lear, 
Romeo and Juliet, Julius Ceasar, and Antony and Cleopatra. 

Literary Gems. The fifth series: 1. Ideas of Truth. By John 
Ruskin, 2, The House of Life. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
3. Conversation—An Essay. By Thomas De Quincey. 4. The 
Eve of Saint Agnes. By John Keats. 5. The Study of 
Poetry. By Matthew Arnold. 6. She Stoops to Conquer. By 
Oliver Goldsmith. 

The Home; or, Lifein Sweden. By Fredrika Bremer, 
with the “‘ Exmoor”’ Edition of ‘‘ Lorna Doone.’’ Two volumes. 

The Jews of Angevin, England. By Joseph Jacobs. (No. VI. 
in the series ‘“‘ English History from Contemporary Writers.” ) 

The Trial of Sir John Falstaff. In which the Fat Knight is per- 
mitted to attorney his own case. By A. M. F. Randolph. 

The Best Recent Books. By William Swan Sonnenschein. 

Two Soldiers and a Politician. By Clinton Ross, 


II.—Italy. 


By 


Uniform 
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G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS :—continued. 

Through Blind Eyes. A study of the blind. Translated frog 
the French of Maurice de la Sizeranne, by F, Park Lewis, M.D 

A Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical Quotations, 
Treasury of Reference for Writers and Readers of Currey 
Literature. Edited by R. D, Blackman. 

Tanagra. An Idyl of Greece. By Gottfried Kinkel. 
from the German, by Frances Hellman. 

Selections from the Spirit of the Age; or, Contemporary Portraits 
By William Hazlitt. Edited by Reginald Brimley Johnsm, 
Knickerbocker Nugget. 


Translate 


Economic and Social Science : 
A Ready Reckoner ot the World's Foreign and Colonid 
Exchanges. By John Henry Norman, 
Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation. By Josephine Shay 
Lowell. 
The New Primary. By Daniel S, Remsen. 
Poetry : 
The Legend of the White Canoe. By William Trumbull, 
Songs of the Orchard. By Norman R. Gale. 
Poems of Nature and Love. By Madison Cawein, 
A Norse Romance. Told in twenty-four illustrations, fron 
original designs by Mrs, O. M. Spofford. 
In Various Moods. Poems by M.A. B. Evans. 
Lotus Life, and Other Poems. By L. Cleveland. 
Books for Young People : 


Parables from Nature. By Mrs. Alfred Coy. Illustrated. 

The Light Princess, and Other Fairy Tales. By George 
MacDonald. Uniform with ‘‘ English Fairy Tales.” 
Illustrated by Maud Humphrey. 

The Little Mermaid, and Other Fairy Tales. By Has 
Andersen. Fully illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. 

Forty Tales from the Arabian Nights. Pictured by John D. 
Batten. = 

Chinese Nights Entertainments. Forty stories told by Almond- 
eyed Folk, Actors inthe Romance of ‘‘ Strayed Arrow.” 
By Adele M. Fielde. Illustrated by Chinese Artists, 

More English Fairy Tales, comprising the second selection of 
** English Fairy Tales.’ Compiled by Joseph Jacobs, 


and illustrated by J. D. Batten, 
Pictures from Greek Li e and Story. By Rev. Alfred ot 
y Kir 


The Coral Ship. A Story of the Florida Reefs. 
Munroe, Illustrated, 
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